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ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 
SPECIAL NOTICE. IN PRESS: 


We have added to our Scientific Series. and have 
become the exclusive publishers of the following A HISTORY. OF THE 


standard Test Books COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Prof. Dana’s Manual of Geology. 


Prof. Dana’s Text Book of Geology. State of ‘Siew Vork. | 
Prof. Silliman’s First Principles of Chem- jy ss. RANDALL. late Superintendent of Educa- 
istry. tion of the city of New York. 


NEW BOOKS. A SCHOOL HISTORY 
UNITED STATES 


From the earliest Discoveries to the present time. 
First Lessons in Mextal and Written By Prof. WM. SWINTON. of the University of 
‘ : California. 
Arithmetic. 
This volume contains 180 pages. and 1s probably READY IN DECEMBER. 


the handsomest primary school book yet issued. 


No expense either in the drawing or engraving of A SHORT COURSE IN ASTRONOMY 


We have recently published : 





cuts has been spared to make its illustrations as AND 

attractive and useful as possible. The book is in- | - 7 Toe cutee? Tc 
tended for use in primary classes where one book THE USE OFG L¢ IBES. 
only is desired, and for this purpose it can have no By HENRY KIDDLE, 

equal, Superintendent of Schools of the City of New York. 


LOOMIS’ FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC. A SHORTER COURSE 


Being a graded course of instruction in music for 


common schools, ENCLISH ‘CRAMMAR 
P . | By SIMON KERL. 
Literature of the English anguage Adapted for use in schools, where only one text 
: hook in Grammar is intended to be used, and will 
Comprismg representative selections from the best undoubtedly be one of the best works of the kind 
authors; also list of contemporaneous writers and | hefore the public. Mr. Kerl nas devoted a great 
their principal works, by E. Hunt, A, M., Principal | deal of time to its preparation, and has introduced 


of the Girls High and Normal School, Boston. many new and excellent features. 
Greek Praxis; STANDARD TEXT BOOKS 
Or, GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. The Ameri ri( 1 Bivations i eries. 


w apexcen a 
oe ee rn oS This justly aiiatiin Series of Text-Books is noted 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature of the College of for its freshness. completeness, admirable gradation, 
the City of New York. and the beauty and substantial nature of its manu- 
It will comprise easy lessons in Orthography, facture. It comprises a full and thorongh course of 
Etymol gy. and Greek Reading Exercises, together study. from the simplest primer to the most ad- 
with Notes and a Vocabulary. vanced Mathematical and Scientific work, among 

; which are: 


; Sanders’ Union Readers. 
Ww E B Ss T E R Ss Robinson’s Mathematics, 


Illustrated Pocket Dictionary. Kerl’s Grammars, 
Being a pocket edition of the unabridged, and Webster’s Dictionaries, 
c ompris ing 18.000 words, Gray’s Botanies, 


A NEW THING IN SLATES. Spencerian Copy Books, Retail Prices reduced 


to 15 cents. 
Wilson’s Histories, 
: TES AMERICAN Fasquelle’s French Course, 
Primary School Slates. Woodbury’s German Course, 


» Get 
A novelty, furnishing to the pupil employment. Wells Science. ‘ 
amusement and insr:uction, in exercises of the Colton’s Geographies, 

highest importance. Send for circular. And many other well known works. 


Address, W. A. WILDE & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
NO. 1 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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WATER CLOSETS. WATER CLOSETS. 


Boys’ PLay GROUND GIRLS’ Play GROUND. 
150 x 100 feet. 


150 x 100 Ie et. 


Covered Walk. 
Covered Walk 
























































PLAN No. 1.—BASEMENT. 


R.—RADIATORS. B.— BOILERS. S. R.—STORE-ROOM. 


Front YARD.—200 x 75 feet. 
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PLAN No. 2.—First. Seconp, anp Tuirp FLoors. 
W. K.—WARDROBE. 
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PLAN No. 3.—Fourtu FLoor. 
W. R.—WARDROBE. 








Valuable Educational Works For Common Schools, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
WILLSON'S READERS AND SPELLERS. 


Primary Speller, . $0.10 Third Reader, . . $0.90 
Larger Speller, . ° AO Fourth Reader, —. , P 1.35 
Primer, . ‘ ; ; ‘ .25 Fiftti Reader, . , ; - 1.80 
First Reader. ; ; 40 Intermediate Third Reader, . 90 
Second Reader, ; . , 60 _ Fourth Reader, . 1.10 


(SEE List oF NEw Books.) 

These Readers have now been before the public for about ten years, during which time 
they have proved satisfactorily that skill in Reading and an elementary knowledge of the 
Natural Sciences may be acquired at one and the same time, and that. therefore. school time 
may be greatly economized. 


FRENCH'S ARITHMETICS, 


First Lessons in Numbers, 40 cents. 
Elementary Arithmetic, 50 cents 
Common School Arithmetic, $1.00. 
(SEE List oF NEW ScHoo. Books. 

The plan for this Series, and for each book embraced in it, was fully matured before any 
one of the books was completed. As the rules are based upon true philosophical principles, 
there is a harmony, a fitness, and a real progressiveness in the books that are not found in 
any other series of Arithmetics published. 

> D6 <i» ~ 


FRENCH’S PARSER AND ANALYZER: 1 elewentary work on Gran- 
mar. 10 cents. 

This book is so made as to train the pupil to see, hear and think, as well as to remem- 
ber. The briefest accurate definitions are given, followed by problems which the pupil is 
to study, and so work ont the meaning and application of the principles and rules. The 
diagram for analysis will! found easy, stimulating. and helpful. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. 3! 50. 

This book, while containing a sufficiency of matter to satisfy the requirements of the 
College course, is written in language within the comprehension of the children who compose 
the higher classes of our Common Schools. 


HARPER'S WRITING BOOKS, with Marginal Drawing Lessons. 


$2 00 Per Dozen. 


$2 

Six numbers, comprising the full Common-School Course, now ready. 

These books supply a want which has —_ r been seriously felt—tho need of some method 
of teaching Drawing in Common Schools, alow cost, and without the need of a special 
teacher. 

HARPER'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE, with accompanying cards, 
containing over Two Hundred Lessons in Writing. Printing, Drawing and 
Arithmetic. $9 00 Per Dozen. 

This is not a mere toy, but is carefully arranged for use in Primary Schools, and forms an- 
excellent and practical introduction to any series of Writing and Drawing Books. 


WILLSON AND CALK:N’S CHARTS, Colored. Sheets, S11 70; Mount- 
ed, 18 00; Atlas Form. $20 00; Manual, $1 50. 

These Charts are designed, in connection with the accompanying MANUAL oF INsTRUC- 
TION by Marcius Willson, and the ‘Primary Object Lessons” by N. A. Calkins, to furnish the 
teacher with the requisite aids for the practical application of a true system of Elementary 
Instruction. In the six Reading Charts the type is sufficiently large to be easily read at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet. These charts will be furnished either separately or in full sets, either 
mouned or in sheets. When mounted, two are on a card of the size of each chart, about 22 by 
80 inches. The sheets are mailable; the mounted charts cap be sent only by express or as 
freight. 


HOOKER’S CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE, in Three Parts: Part I, Plants 
Part II, Animals; Part II[, Air, Water, Light, Heat, etc. Per Part, 90 
cents. The Three Parts bound in one volume, $2 00. 

In this little book the author's object is to supply the parent and teacher with the means 
of introducing the child into three departments of Natural Science, viz., Botany, Natural, His- 
tory and Natural Philosophy. The lessons are simple, correctly and entert: 1iningly written, 
within the comprehension of ordinary children, and are intended to prepare the pupil to take 
up the author's higher books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PusrisHers, NEW York, 
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NEW AND VALUABLE TEXT BOOKS. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By D. B. 
Sco:t, A.M. $1.50. 


Teachers who have been unable to find, among the many imperfect works offered them, a 
School History containing the elements which should rightly compose such a work, will find in 
this work that accuracy, sense of proportion, and careful generalization which are necessary to 
a successful text-book on the History of the United States. It contains an unusual number of 
valuable maps. 


WILLSONS INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER. $1.40. 

This book is arranged on the plan of the author's other Reading-Books, and embraces, in 
brief, the principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloquence and Oratory, as applied to both prose 
and poetry. The whole adapted to Elocutionary Instruction. 


WILLSON’S SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 46 cents. 

In addition to containing several times as much matter for Spelling-Lessons as any other 
hook of its size, it imparts thorough elementary instruction in the formation, derivation, and 
uses of words. 

FRENCH’S MENTAL ARITHMETIO. 50 cents, 

A practical work, rather than a book of arithmetical puzzles. This book completes the 
author's Common School Course. 

CALKINS’S OBJECT LESSONS. $1.50. 

To parents and teachers who are endeavoring to train the perceptive faculties of children 
this book is of great assistance and value. 

Tn addition to the Soregoing, we publish about 200 valuabl tert-books for school and 
college use. Among these are Loomis’s Mathematical Text-Books, Smith’s Principia, 
Latina, Comfort’s German Course, Dochartys Mathematics, Anthons Classical Se- 
ries, Hurper’s Greek and Latin Texts, Translations, Haven’s Rhetoric, Daiton’s Phy- 
siology, the Student’s Histories, Smitl’s Smaller Histories, Foveler’s Grammars, 
Hooker's Natural Sciences, Ete., Ete. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR SCHOOL TRUANTS AND 
VAGRANTS ? 


The New Haven City Board of Education have now under consideration 
some proper provision for the restraint and instruction of truant and vagrant 
children. The subject is one of so much practical importance to other cities 
and large manufacturing towns, that we have obtained permission of the Board 
to publish the following preliminary report. In our next number we shall give 
a subsequent report from a special committee, embracing the details of the 
proposed plan : 

The following suggestions are presented to the Board, not 
so much as embodying a matured plan for the prevention 
of truancy and vagrancy as indicating certain leading facts 
which must be distinctly recognized in any judicious plan 
designed to remedy the existing evil. 

The duties of a Board of Education are obviously not 
limited to those who are actually pupils in our public 
schools. These may be well taught and on the best system, 
but if there is any considerable number in the community, 
of school age, who are habitually or occasionally truants 
or who are excluded from the schools for misconduct, or 
who are, or who think they are obliged by their necessities 
to be more irregular than our school rules allow, it becomes 
the duty of the Board, not only to make special provision 
for the proper instruction of these delinquents, but also to 
make such representations as may be necessary to those 
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in whom the legal authority is vested to do whatever else 
ought to be done, but which the Board of Education cannot 
legally do. Thus, the Board of Education, strictly speak- 
ing, lias, by statute, no punitive authority whatever beyond 
expulsion for the current session. So careful has been the 
entire legislation of the state not to confound the obliga- 
tions of the Board of Education with the obligations of the 
magistrate and the policeman, that the recent legislation 
respecting truants and truancy confides the enforcement of 
the law to the police and the regular courts exclusively. The 
responsibility of the Board is discharged wheneveradequate 
provision is made for the instruction of all, whether their 
attendance is voluntary or compulsory. The responsibility 
of the civil authority is only discharged when every pro- 
vision is made that is necessary to enforce this instruction 
upon those who without the law’s interference would 
neglect to profit by it. 

Thus the Board may regard a home for vagrants as indis- 
pensable to their proper instruction. But the Board can- 
not vote a dollar to provide such a home, nor the value of 
a loaf of bread or a pound of meat to feed its inmates. 
The Board has no legal authority to establish a place even 
of temporary restraint for boys who have entered upon the 
road to ruin, though such restraint may be their only sal- 
vation. 

The Board may represent, it may suggest, it may advise, 
it my urge, but it cannot legally enforce. Yet the leading 
responsibility to see that whatever is necessary to prevent 
any and all classes of children from growing up in igno- 
rance and vice, rests upon the Board, for the Board can 
alone know in detail what stands in the way of the work 
they are specially appointed to do. 

The City, the Town, the Courts must also do what the 
Law of the State imposes upon each, but does not entrust 
to the Board of Education. In this state of things the 
Board can and should state distinctly and definitely to the 
town and city authorities what co-operation on their part is 
necessary to enable the schools to do what is expected of 
them but which they cannot do without such co-operation. 
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What then is necessary to make our schools what they 
should be, so far as neglected and vicious children are con- 
cerned ¢ It will help us to answer this question intelligently 
if we classify the children to whom this paper has refer- 
ence. But before doing so, it seems proper to call the at- 
tention of the Board to a practical difficulty that is certain 
to present itself whenever the general discipline of our 
schools is under consideration. And this difficulty lies 
just here, and though abstract in form and apparently 
remote in application, yet it is the occasion of much trouble 
and sometimes of intentional misrepresentation. 

One theory then of our Public Schools is, that they are 
specially and emphatically designed for the benefit of those 
who would otherwise grow up ignorant and vicious. This 
theory, practically acted upon, makes the teacher earnest 
in his endeavors to benefit the neglected and reclaim the 
wayward. He feels that in so doing, he is discharging one 
of the highest functions of the teacher and rendering one 
of the most useful services to society. The other theory is, 
that the good of the great body of children is chiefly to be 
consulted, and that everything that detracts from the gene- 
ral good repute and respectability of the school, should be 
removed, so that even fastidious parents may find nothing 
of which to complain. Both theories are advocated, and 
often unconsciously by the same parties when they have 
different objects in view. Without going into details re- 
specting the practical conflict between these two theories, 
the Superintendent and Secretary are cordially agreed in 
expressing their conviction, that any plan which tends to 
beget an impression that the opening of a special school 
for the neglected and the unruly is designed in any measure 
to make our teachers less forbearing and considerate to the 
more unfortunate classes of the community, will prove dis- 
astrous to our schools and fatal to the confidence now 
reposed in their management by the rich and the poor alike. 

The children then to whom these enquiries are limited, 
may be classified as follows: 

1. Neglected children who are not vicious. They go to 
school occasionally and stay away occasionally. They 
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have every variety of excuse to offer for their multitudi- 
nous absences ; they get little good and annoy their teach- 
ers by lowering the standard of attendance and by delaying 
the progress of instruction. The particular school would 
doubtless be better if such children were cut off for their 
irregularity. But how would it be for the children when 
they become grown men and women, and how would it be 
for the community, to have all such children dismissed from 
the public schools? Would it be any better to transfer all 
this class of children, amounting in the aggregate to a large 
number, to special schools‘ How long before our schools 
would become odious to a large portion of the community 
as being class schools‘ It is here that many of our best 
teachers render great, but often unappreciated and always 
unrequited service to the District by their conscientious ex- 
ertions, through interviews with parents, by frequent visits 
to the homes of the children, and by cultivating the personal 
affection and good will of their pupils, to reduce the evil of 
irregular attendance toa minimum. We must go very low 
down in human degradation before we find parents who 
do not appreciate and feel very grateful for such considerate 
kindness or who refuse to co-operate with such teachers. 
There is no axiom applicable to school problems more wor- 
thy to be acted upon than the axiom that to secure parental 
co-operation whenever it is possible is the first duty of all 
who are entrusted with authority in our public schools. 

But there is a class of vicious, or extremely destitute pa- 
rents from whom little co-operation can be expected. What 
shall be done with their children‘ They go to the regular 
schools only to be turned out. It is the parents who are 
chiefly in fault, but the Board is not a court to punish negli- 
gent parents. The police can arrest and punish both pa- 
rents and children if they contravene the law. But the Board 
can only make special schools for these special cases. Weare 
not without experience of schools of this kind. The school 
now in Whiting street was formerly a school exclusively of 
this character. The efficient co-operation of Mrs. Wm. Fitch, 
Miss North, and other ladies in the way of daily instruction 
in sewing, in visiting the children in their homes, in provid- 
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ing them with- clothing, ete., has so modified the character 
of the children around the head of the wharf that a large 
majority of these now in the school are as unexceptionable 
in their attendance and conduct as children elsewhere. Yet 
without the efficient, hard working co-operation of these la- 
dies for many years, these children would have grown up in 
idleness, ignorance and vice. We are not now prepared to 
say how considerable provision should be made for this class 
of children. The minimum obviously, and not the maximum, 
should be the rule; and every encouragement and induce- 
ment should in addition be held out to the negligent or faul- 
ty child so to behave as speedily to be promoted or restored 
to our regular schools. 

In addition to children of this description we have another 
and more dangerous ¢lass with whom to deal, and a class for 
which the Board now make no special provision—the class 
of vagrant and truant children. The rules of the Board 
provide that any pupil guilty of certain offences may be sus- 
pended and the incorrigible be expelled. But when they 
are suspended or expelled no provision is made for their re- 
formation, because the Board has no authority to expend a 
dollar of the public money in making such provision. The 
truant act of 1869 implies the existence of some place of con- 
straint in cities for the reception of truant and idle children 
by providing for their committment to some institution of 
correction or house of reformation. But we have no institu- 
tion of this kind in New Haven, greatly as it is needed. It is 
the reform school at Meriden, or itis nothing. Most cities of 
the population of New Haven possess reformatory institu- 
tions, and those who are most familiar with the condition of 
our neglected juvenile population, know how great is our 
need of a House of Correction. If instead of suspending 
a boy for repeated truancy, or gross misconduct, he could be 
arrested and temporarily confined in some well managed in- 
stitution provided for boys who are in great danger of being 
ruined, or whose criminal offences are of a less aggravated 
character, we should have an institution that would exactly 
meet our necessities. We suffer for want of an appropriate 
place to which to send bad boys who are not bad enough at 
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present to be sent to Meriden. The officers of the law would 
probably be very reluctant to send to the Reform School a 
boy whose offences were the use of profane or indecent lan- 
guage, occasional truancy, or who resisted his teacher when 
being punished, or who cut his desk or marked the school 
fence, or wrote indecent words on the walls of the school 
house ; yet, for these offences, he is liable to suspension, 
and when suspended only make an addition to the gang of 
roving, idle, mischievous boys out of whom in time come the 
chief recruits to the criminal classes of society. The idea of 
depriving a boy of the opportunity for instruction because 
his behavior is bad, is not unlike shutting a man out of a 
house of religious worship because he is a liar, or dishonest, 
or profane. ‘To turn a boy out of school for being bad, and 
then punish him for being out, hardly seems to be even- 
handed justice. To transfera boy as a punishment from a 
regular to a special school till he can do better, encouraging 
him with the hope of prompt restoration if he deserves it, and 
threatening him with the disgrace and restraint of a school 
where attendance is compulsory if he does not reform, to be 
followed up by sending him to the Reform School when 
everything else has failed, involves no departure from 
a principle, but on the contrary is the only arrangement 
that fully carries out the principle that in a free state 
no child, whatever his conduct or his character, has the right 
to grow up in ignorance ; that the school isa necessity both 
for him and for society, and that his conduct voluntarily or 
by constraint must be such that he profit by it. Practical- 
ly, the chief benefit of such an institution would be found 
in deterring from the commission of serious school offences 
rather than in punishing them. The great ma/ority of 
school offenders would be restrained by the knowledge that 
the truant, the vagrant, the incorrigible, would be sure to 
go there. 

We need, then, in accordance with these views— 

ist. A school to which scholars exceptional in their 
conduct or attendance can be sent and qualified as speed- 
ily as possible to return to the regular schools. 

2d. The efficient co-operation of trustworthy police 
officers, under direction of the Police Commissioners, to 
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whom the names of children guilty of misdemeanors of 
which the law takes cognizance, can be sent. 

3d. A place for the detention of ungovernable boys, 
habitual truants, and confirmed vagrants, to be provided 
by the town. 


PAUL DOMBEY AND THE BLIMBERS 


In the first half of *‘Dombey & Son,”’ which is so excel- 
lent a work of art that one regrets its association with the 
long drawn and dreary last half, there is .a description of 
the interior of an English private school, and of the stately 
principal, Dr. Blimber, who closes every meal, every walk, 
every recitation, and indeed everything with the phrase, 
‘let us resume our studies, gentlemen,’? and the reader 
can never get out of his mind the little, precocious, old- 
fashioned Dombey, who is prone to see lions and tigers 
fighting on the wall-paper, and to hear voices in the waves 
and to see phantoms beckoning to him on the sea, and who 
is one of the grists in the cruel and intermitting mill that 
Dr. Blimber grinds. One sees him, aftera weary and sleep- 
less night, ‘‘resuming his studies.’ One see him with 
his feeble little arms running over with books, in which he 
must resume his studies. One can never never cease to see 
him, as he sits reciting to cold Cornelia Blimber, staring at 
her spectacles and wondering, whether she has any eyes 
behind the shining glasses. And this little fellow, whose 
childhood is destroyed and whose life is at last ground out 
of him by the process of ‘‘ resuming his studies’? on every 
occasion, is a representative of thousands. Not alone in 
English private schools, but in American public schools as 
well, is childhood remorselessly thrown into a hopper, 
while women, who, like little Paul’s teacher, have one in- 
junction ever ringing in their ears, ‘‘ Bring him on, Cor- 
nelia ; bring him on?’ stand overand turn the crank, which, 
if it does not grind the life, at least grinds much of the joy 
out of childhood. 

9 








Six hours a day is twice the time that a primary scholar 
should spend in school. It is unwise, it is cruel, and in 
many cases it is fatal, to keep little children in school six 
hours a day. ‘‘Let us resume our studies,’ says the 
school bell in the morning; ‘* Let us resume our studies,”’ 
says Dr. Blimber in the belfry after dinner ; and how often, 
alas! are evening tasks given to children, which cry to 
them even after supper, ‘‘let us resume our studies.”’ 

Cornelia Blimber was not hard hearted ; but she had oft 
repeated instructions to ‘* bring him on.’? Our teachers of 
little children, whether they wear glasses or not, are hard- 
working and generally kind-hearted. But the school com- 
mittee is a collection of Blimbers, who ask only one thing 
of a teacher; ‘‘ Bring him on, Cornelia.”’ The teacher's 
promotion, the teacher's salary, the teacher's very subsist- 
ence depends on her success in ‘* bringing on” the pupils 
assigned to her. Everything is done for examination. 
The bright seholars get the crowding, for they are the ones 
that will be oftenest trotted out at the examinations. And 
the teacher lives with reference to the time when Blimber, 
D. D., and Blimber, M. D., and Blimber, LL. D., shall 
witness and approve her success in bringing them on. To 
bring them on therefore, they are required to ‘‘resume 
their studies *’ in school, and to ‘‘resume their studies”’ at 
home. To bring them on, the spontaneity of childhood is 
crushed ; the playfulness of childhood is repressed ; God’s 
laws are violated ; vital strength is often wasted ; learning 
made distasteful to many; and sensitive souls, like little 
Dombey’s, are fairly driven forth out of their earthly tene- 
ments. 

We freely confess that we consider it much better to keep 
a child under ten years of age out of school than to sub- 
ject him to the pressure of Cornelia Blimbers, who are 
themselves subject to the tyranny of other Blimbers, 
whose whole desire is, that the child shall be brought on. 
To bring him on should, indeed, be the chief aim of the 
teacher; but not alone in that knowledge that can be 
counted, weighed, measured, catalogued, but above all, in 
that development of faculties and affections which is the 
first fundamental work of education. 








We hope for the day when the genius of good old Fred 
erick Froebel shall drive the ghost of Blimber from the 
belfry, and when the fresh-hearted infant shall no longer 
tremble to hear the inexorable sentence, ** Let us resume 
our studies.” Ludepend nf, 


[While we acknowledge some truth, and much that is suggestive. in the fore- 
going article, yet we most decidedly disagree with the general sentiment. Is it 
a fact that primary children in our public schools are to any extent required to “ re 


sume their studies” at home? Is such the ease in Boston, New York, and in most 


of our cities? Is it a fact that to “bring them on” the “ spontaneity of childhood 


is crushed?” Our connection with primary schools has led us to regard them as 
healthy resorts where there is such a diversity of mental and physical exercise as 
conduces to the happiness and hence the strengthening of childhood. Neither can we 
regard our primary teachers. many of whom are trained and educated, as a collection 
of “ Blimbers.” We have seen before the same manifestation of contempt, and it fre- 
quently result from a superficial and hearsay acquaintance with our primary 


schools. ] 


SYSTEMATIC ORAL INSTRUCTION 


My experience and observation have led me to think that 
the principal reason why object teaching has come into 
such disrepute is not so much that it is wrong in principle 
as that it is not reduced to system in practice. The same 
may be said of those conversational exercises on subjects 
apart from the ordinary school course which come under 
the head of Oral Lessons, or Oral Instruction. 

Much effort in this direction is spasmodic, ill-timed, 
unplanned, and consequently fruitless. Taking for granted 
that teachers generally assent to the importance of Oral 
Instruction in the school room, I propose to present some 
directions in regard to modes of conducting it. What- 
ever we attempt to do as teachers should be considered, 
and definite work laid out in advance, and then definite 
results may be expected. 

In graded schools, the Principal should, when determin- 
ing at the beginning of the term how far the different 
grades are to advance in Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, also determine on what particular 
subjects Oral Instruction shall be given during the term, 
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and require an examination on these subjects at the close 
of it. Teachers in the different grades will not then be left 
in the dark as to what they are expected to do. In the 
ungraded schools, where the teacher is in most cases 
employed but for a term, he can consider, at the beginning 
of the term, the average ability of the school, on what sub- 
jects the children would most probably be interested, and 
seek to reach the mark which at the beginning of the term 
he deemed attainable. If our labor is thus caleulated our 
efforts will be less spasmodic. 

Here it may be asked what subjects should be embraced 
in such a course. The capacities of the children, the 
kind of school, the season of the year, ete., must determine 
this. They should be such, however, as will result in 
training the observation, correcting the eye in matters of 
form and color, making the perception more acute, 
enlarging the comparing powers and improving the man- 
ners and morals; in fixing definitely an outline of the 
principles and forces of nature ; and in the attainment of a 
thousand and one facts which would come under the 
very comprehensive head of Common Things. 

And here allow me to call attention to the import- 
ance of interesting the children in the collection of speci- 
mens for illustration of whatever subjects are systematically 
taught, for here is the secret of success. Enlist every 
indifferent scholar in your school into your service, and 
put him on duty @/ once as a scout or forager, who must 
make good return from his expeditions. 

No matter what subject you have, seek the assistance of 
your pupils. 

That boy who can be interested in assisting his teacher 
in making a collection of minerals for the school cabinet, 
or in forming one of his own, in which there will be speci- 
mens of the minerals of his own State, (and our State is 
prolific in minerals,) who can be led to see the beauties in 
the crystalline forms which the God of Nature has stored. 
in his native soil, or who can be interested in learning 
something of the useful and precious metals, how manu- 
factured, where their ores are found, ete., will be the 
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teacher's friend and co-laborer, and not a candidate for the 
rod. 

Those boys, who in leisure hours are searching the 
forests, the pastures, or visiting the carpenter's shop, the 
cabinet shop, and the dye house, for specimens of the 
different kinds of wood used in building, or in furniture, 
and what of foreign kinds they can obtain, and thus forming 
an interesting collection of woods, will study quite as well 
the Arithmetic lesson in school, and ** cipher clean through 
cube root’? as soon as the boy in the next district, who is 
kept hard at *‘ figgers,”’ learns all the rules, and often feels 
the master’s. 

Those boys who under your direction are watching the 
habits of insects, their varied forms, their wondrous trans- 
formations, and especially such insects as are injurious or 
beneficial to vegetation, will not learn less of the spelling 
book, or be worse boys for peering into the mysteries of 
the insect world, and learning what destroys their father’s 
fruit trees and the golden fruit. 

Those pupils, who, in the summer months, can be in- 
terested in gathering specimens of the leaves of differ- 
ent trees, and comparing their forms, and learning to 
distinguish trees by their foliage, will be learning much 
themselves, and it may be teaching you; for perchance 
many of you cannot tell the names, to say nothing of the 
uses or value of the different trees under which you pass, 
or in whose shade you recline at noontide of a summers’ 
day. And those pupils who bring from the fields an 
abundant supply of wild flowers for analysis, or in the 
winter months, specimens reared in the warmth of their 
own homes, will bring with these their hearts nearer to 
yours. Those pupils who went with you in an imaginary 
voyage across the Atlantic, through the country of the 
Shamrock and Thistle, over the land of Dykes and 
Ditches, and Down the Rhine, if you did your business 
well as a guide, will not be long in realizing that Geography 
is a very interesting study, something more than a dry 
detail of lists of names and definitions, of races, govern- 
ments and religions. You developed a hunger and thirst 
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for Geographical knowledge by stimulating inquiry and 
exciting curiosity, and invested the whole subject with an 
interest which no amount of scolding about poor lessons 
would have accomplished. 

Did you ever try it? Did you ever think, when fretted, 
when dissatisfied with your attempts at discipline, when 
angered, and ready to whip, beat, annihilate, or chop into 
mince-meat some restless, turbulent, refractory, red- 
headed, pug-nosed subject in your little realm, that there 
was a better way of driving ‘‘ original sin,’’ or Grandfather 
Adam, away from the poor boy, if not permanently, at 
least for the winter term / 

Commune with nature, even if you do not with the 
church, and lead your pupils to the same altar. Study 
nature. Her works are on every hand‘ this earth, with 
all its beauties and mysteries, the universe in all its mag- 
nitude. 

I know that the introduction of a systematic course 
of Oral Instruction into our schools means labor, but 
it is labor that will bring its reward fo ws, as well as 
our pupils. It is a mental gymnasium, in which, if we 
exercise, we shall grow stronger than they. 

Not only must there be preparation, but skill, in select- 
ing modes of inciting interest. The preparation may be 
thorough, the lesson faultless, and yet a failure, from fail- 
ing to interest. We could hardly expect to interest 
children in the winter on the subject of distinguishing 
forest, ornamental and shade trees by their foliage, or in 
the spring time by their fruit. 

The dangauge used in explaining and in leading them on 
must be chosen from the children’s vocabulary. Much 
may be lost by using language beyond the comprehension 
of the pupil, especially if the teacher relies too much on 
her book knowledge and book forms. In fact, we have 
all discovered, in our experience,‘that very much of our 
talk in the ordinary explanations which we make in the 
school room is lost by presuming too much on _ their 
knowledge of the words we employ. 
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There is the other extreme, liowever, of conducting these 
exercises in language suited only for the nursery, baby 
talk, for with increased knowledge must come increased 
expression. As new objects are presented, they will learn 
new hames, and as their properties are pointed out, they 
must learn the appropriate expression. Let simple and 
common names first be used, then the scientifie. For 
instance, in giving the classification of birds, we might fail 
in interesting them on the Scansores, Natatores, Gralla- 
tores and Rasores, but classify with interest the Swimmers, 
the Waders, the Seratchers, and the Climbers, introducing 
later in the course the scientific terms, and thus leading 
them gradually into the technicalities of science. 

It is important that the pupils become habituated to the 
expressions, and in fact able to reproduce what they have 
learned or heard. Our preparation may be thorough, we 
may succeed in interesting, our language comprehended, 
and yet our work prove of little value to them, while we 
flatter ourselves at their progress. This then would I em- 
phasize. No topic should be considered jinished until 
the pupils can reproduce what has been said or done, 
either orally or written, according to the age of the pupil. 
And here, I think, is the solution of a question which so 
often vexes us. ‘* How shall I get my pupils to write com- 
positions”? With them the vexing question is, ‘* What 
shall I write about?’ Scholars can talk about that in 
which they are interested. Have they been interested in 
the lesson to-day ¢ Have they contributed specimens for 
illustration of the subject about which the teacher and 
scholars had a familiar, orderly and profitable conver- 
sation 4‘ Then how easy to enlist them as reporters to fur- 
uish the teacher on the morrow with a copy of the pro- 
ceedings, or an abstract of what might be dignified asa 
lecture, or in the form of a letter addressed toa friend, 
detailing their knowledge of the given subject. These 
papers should be examined by the teacher, and if there 
are errors in Orthography or Syntax,or in the statement, 
these should be corrected and the papers returned fo be 
rewritten. By this course the teacher will the better 








14 Programme for Daily Recitation. 
know whether she is succeeding in giving Oral Instruction. 
Whatever we do should be done well. First of all, 
there must be system. Definite work must be laid out and 
definite results expected. In the language of Mr. Bow- 
stead, an English educator :—‘* What is desired is, that this 
department of school education should be handled system- 
atically. Thus taught, the importance of such knowledge 
for all classes of the community can hardly be overrated ; 
for by such a course of study, our youth, when grown up 
and entered upon the world, would be fitted not only to 
view with intelligence the greater glories of creation, but to 
look with interest on the varied phenomena of the things 
that before us lie in daily life, to know, which as Milton 
has it, is ‘the prime wisdom. ” 


For Connecticut School Journal. 
PROGRAMME OF DAILY RECITATION FOR AN UNGRADED 
SCHOOL 


By Joun Hancock, 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati. 


Very many teachers in ungraded schools do not econo- 
mize school time as they might, if they followed some well 
devised programme of Daily Recitation. It is to assist 
this class that the following has been prepared. We 
hope that it may prove of service to many : 


TIME, FORENOON, 
9 OO to 9.15. Opening Exercise. 
9.15 ** 9.25. Abecedarians. 


9.25 ** 9.35. First Readers. 

9.35 ** 9.50. Seeond Readers. 

9.50 ** 10.10. First Class in Arithmetic. 
10.10 *§ 10.25. Third Readers. 

10.25 ** 10.40. Reeess. 

10.40 ** 11.00. Second Class in Arithmetic. 
11.00 *£ 11.10. Abecedarians. 

11.10 ** 11.25. First Class in Geography. 
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11.25to 11.40. First Readers. 
11.40 * 11.55. Fourth Readers. 
11.55 ** 12.00. Roll Call, Ete. 


NOON, 


30 to 1.40. Abecedarians. 

40% 1.55. First Class in Grammar. 
05% 2.05. First Readers. 

.Q5 °° 2.20. Seeond Class in Geography. 
2.20 ** 2.35. Second Readers. 


2.35 °° 2.50. Fifth Readers. 
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2 50 ** 3.08. Recess, 

3.05 °° 8.20. Second Class in Granunar. 
3.20 °° 3.30. Abecedarians. 

3.80 °° 3.50. Writing. 


3.50 ** 4.10. Higher Class Recitation. 
4.10 ** 4.30. Miscellaneous Exercises. 


Abecedarians should have at least four recitations per 
day. The time assigned for their recitations, if well 
employed, is amply sufficient to enable the teacher to give 
a very short object lesson, introducing the word she 
designs making the basis of her lesson, the elementary 
sounds of that word, and the characters representing these 
sounds. These characters the children should practice 
making in script, between recitations. 

It will be seen I have allowed no separate time for spell- 
ing. Lexpect that to be taught in connection with read- 
ing and other branches, and, as far as practicable, in 
writing. One good way of applying this method, is to 
dictate sentences to the pupils containing the words to 
which it is desired to give special attention. First Reader 
pupils should copy their reading lessons neatly upon 
their slates, between recitations. This will serve to impress 
the forms of words on their memories. Indeed, all the 
lower classes should do much of this copying. 

The time assigned to the Abecedarians and the lower 
reading classes for regular recitations may be occasionally 
taken for lessons in counting, in elementary arithmetic, in 
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object lessons, in language, and in oral geography, though 
language lessons should go hand in hand with every reci- 
tation. 

The teacher's first object in an ungraded school should 
be to reduce the number of her classes to the lowest possi- 
ble minimum. Her success will greatly depend upon the 
concentration of her efforts. Hence I have made provision 
for but two classes in each of the three leading subjects— 
arithmetic, grammar and geography ; and I should always 
make a stand against having a greater number of regular 
classes than this. Oral instruction may be given from time 
to time in these subjects to pupils in the lower classes, 

Where drawing is taught—and (éts elements should be 
taught in every school—two recitations per week may be 
taken from the writing for that purpose. Provision has 
also been made for one recitation per day in some higher 
branch of study, such as algebra, natural philosophy, 
ete., though I think it well to discourage pupils in 
country schools from entering upon such subjects, as it is 
far more important that they should obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the elementary branches. 

Miscellaneous exercises will embrace composition writ- 
ing, declamation, select readings, vocal music, moral 


lessons, ete. 


PLAIN HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS ON THEIR OWN 
IMPROVEMENT. 


The importance of using every means of self-improve- 
ment within his power cannot be urged too strongly upon 
the teacher. He can engage in no department of instruc- 
tion, from the lowest grade of the Primary School to the 
highest position within the power of the College, where 
there can be any excuse from this duty. I labored under 
many misapprehensions and received numerous wrong 
impressions in regard to this very subject, and hence I 
desire to present a few points drawn from my own experi- 
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Plain Hints to Young Teachers. 17 

Said a teacher to me, as I went forth to take charge of my 
first school in a little country village, ‘If you study at 
all, don’t let any of your pupils or any of the people in 
the district know anything about it, as it will diminish 
your power, and ruin your influence.”’ Being a mere 
youth, and the remark coming from one who had taught 
a number of schools, I am free to acknowledge that it 
caused a shade of sadness to come over my heart, for | 
had laid many plans for improvement, and had made up 
my mind that I would study every branch that it should 
be necessary for me to teach, even if I felt familiar with it, 
in order that I might teach every day a little better than 
the day before. I was determined to study and not to 
abandon my books, even if I should not succeed as a 
teacher, therefore, I undertook to carry out my designs 
privately, but in the course of a few evenings, my pri- 
vacy was suddenly broken in upon by quite a large 
number of my older pupils, who had come to give me a 
little surprise party, and, lo! they had caught me in the 
midst of a huge pile of school books, many, such as we 
were using in our school, and some of them spread open 
upon the table before me. My heart beat hard and fast as 
I noticed the eyes of some of the larger ones, and espe- 
cially the girls, glance at the books. Nothing was said 
however, upon the subject, and soon I had cleared away 
the books and joined the merry party. My anxieties 
were great as to the result, but let me frankly confess that 
I have every reason to feel that from that time forward I 
had greater power and more true influence over my pupils. 

There is great danger of teachers falling into the ruts 
and worn paths that lead simply round and round. 

To prevent this, and to insure his own growth of mind 
and advancement in his profession, several things are 
necessary. 

First, he should pursue continuously, at least, one study 
outside of those required in his daily work. This 
will not detract from, but rather increase his interest 
in his profession. It will give him larger scope for his 
thoughts, and increase his usefulness as a teacher. He 
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will increase his own fund of information, and necessarily 
impart some of it to those with whom he comes in contact 
in the school room. 

Second, He should avail himself of every opportunity 
of visiting other schools, and viewing the work of other 
teachers, always looking for that which will assist him, 
and striving to draw from their experience facts and hints 
to add to his own. At the same time, let him be wise 
enough to weigh carefully in his own mind everything new, 
never adopting till he is satisfied that the proposed change 
will be for the better. 

In other professions men come constantly in contact with 
those superior to themselves, and must make improvement; 
but the teacher must make an effort to do this, for he will 
find himself, surrounded, generally by an influence which 
has a tendency to make him satisfied with what he has al- 
ready attained, since his work is usually among those in- 
ferior to himself in attainments. 

Third, Every teacher should have at least one good Epvu- 
CATIONAL MAGAZINE, for by means of this he can get at 
the best thoughts of others engaged in the same pursuit, 
and he can have them spread out before him in such a way 
that he can give them his careful consideration and criti- 
cism. Many teachers will gather more that is useful and 
instructive in this way than others by constant intercourse 
and communion with the writers themselves. It is not 
within the means of many teachers to travel about among 
their fellow-laborers, nor have they the time or disposition 
if they have the means, but they cannot excuse their lack 
of knowledge or ignorance of better methods of instruct- 
ing on any of the above grounds, for our educational 
magazines are within the reach of all, however poor or re- 
mote from the rest of their co-workers. 

Fourth, He should visit Teacher's Institutes and Associa- 
tions, and enter heartily into their operations, identifying 
himself, at once, with both these facilities of improvement. 
He should not attend them simply when convenient, but 
should make a special effort, and even sacrifice some perso- 
nal comfort rather than be absent whenever one is held 
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within his field of labor, or near enough to demand his 
presence. Even if a teacher of large experience, he gene- 
rally receives more than he bestows, and even if he does 
not feel this to be the case, he has no right to lend his in- 
fluence, (by staying away) to injure the great and glorious 
cause in which he is engaged. The value and import- 
ance of one good, well conducted Teachers’ Institute, 
upon a true, practical, live teacher cannot be computed by 
any knownrule. To discuss this point alone would require 
at least one whole article. 

Fifth, Every teacher ought to have a teacher's library, 
made up of those works that bear directly upon the sub- 
jects taught by him. As teachers, we are, generally, very 
inconsistent upon this subject. We stumble along over 
the same ground where others have stumbled before us, 
without making ourselves conversant with the bearings 
left by our predecessors. 

All would look with ridicule upon a lawyer who should 
set himself up in his office without his ‘‘ Blackstone,”’ and 
to see him succeed they would expect him to make him- 
self conversant with that which was new in his practice. 

A minister must constantly study and bring himself, 
through books, in contact with the highest minds, or his 
parishioners will desire a ‘* change.” 

A physician must understand the best methods of treat- 
ing new diseases, and strive to excel, that he may even re- 
tain his place among his brother physicians; and in any 
other department of life, there must be constant study to 
insure success. Can the teacher , who holds the position 
second only to that of the mother, expect to be able to in- 
struct, advise, admonish and correct without using every 
aid presented to him‘ Certainly not. He must strive 
with the help of all these assistants to go on and labor to 
bring forth somethis »even beyond that which has been al- 
ready developed. — sive teacher will use every means to 
make himself a br... ier, deeper, and more thorough edu- 
vator of those placed under his care. 
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EDUCATED TEACHERS BETTER THAN TRAINED TEACHERS. 


Too many teachers are contented with themselves, if they 
are simply trained to perform accurately their special work 
within its narrow lines. And public sentiment seems 
generally satisfied with these limits of preparation. 

It thus appears to be a duty to suggest higher ideas on 
this point and to wake up our quiet teachers to more 
thorough views of their work. 

Trained teachers are well enough ; educated teachers are 
far better. And this is not one of the cases when we ought 
to obey the old proverb, so far as to ‘‘let well-enough 
alone’’; for in educating the boys and girls, who, in the 
coming generation, are to lift from our shoulders the sov- 
ereign cares of the state and the nation, we must do the 
best and noblest thing for them that we can, in providing 
their teachers. 

A trained teacher is one who has chalked out before him 
a narrow and definite course, comprising exactly those 
branches of study, (in the majority of cases, belonging 
only to lower departments, ) which he expects to be able to 
instruct. A faithful teacher of this kind, will seek to ae- 
quire all possible skill within these limits, and having at 
last earned a commendatory certificate, will go forth to the 
work, really apt, to a degree, in the routine of that par- 
ticular line. Within the narrow limits, he will do reason- 
ably well ; but if any higher duty, or any emergency calls 
him a step or two beyond—even if so simple a matter as 
unexpected questions from the original geniuses that will 
intrude themselves into classes, should demand something 
from him a little in advance of his fine ‘‘training,”’ his 
strength will leave him as suddenly as Sampson’s did on a 
memorable occasion. How can he have any generons am- 
bition leading him higher and higher in the grades of his 
most honorable calling; like certain not very admirable 
soldiers, intrenched within his fixed and narrow lines, he 
is a doughty fellow ; but outside of these, out in the broad 
unsheltered field of general culture, he is a very Falstaff 
for weakness. 
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Edcuated Teachers better than Trained Teachers. 21 

The educated teacher may be, and should be, no less 
strictly trained to aptness in these special duties ; but he 
ennobles his ealling by also taking in a larger reach of 
scholarship ; he recognizes the benefit, the glory of know- 
ing something of those nobler studies which are probably 
beyond the range of his future instructions, whose pursuit 
shall bring hima keener discipline of thought, a richer 
treasury of illustrations, and a warmer inspiration ; he un- 
derstands how much firmer will be his knowledge of those 
rudimentary branches, which he will be called to teach, if 
it stand, not simply on its own narrow foundation, but on 
a broad and solid foundation of general scholarship. He 
finds that he has clearer and more correct views of the 
simpler studies, as his field of observation is so enlarged 
as to embrace the greater ones ; he finds that his reasoning 
powers are also thus improved, and that in proportion to 
the extent and difficulty of his mental pursuits, so, in a 
magnetic fashion, will ahigher intensity be given to his 
faculties. 

Mere fraining, may, afterall, bea very low sort of thing ; 
it is very different from education. You may have a 
trained dog, a trained parrot; but not an educated one. 
Being trained to a performance, is far less a matter than 
being educated into comprehension and enthusiasm. And 
it is a remarkable test of an educated teacher that the rest- 
less original thinkers of his classes who are always asking 
far-reaching questions, are not his dete noir, but his de- 
light. He dreads them not, as does the teacher who con- 
tains only just so many measures of trained skill, and who 
must often quote mentally the worrying words of the great 
Ceesar, @ little altered: 


* Let me have boys about me that are fat; 
Sleek headed fellows, such as sleep o’ nights. 
Yon Daniel has a lean and hungry look : 
He thinks too much—such boys are dangerous !” 


One invaluable advantage of such an education as will 
take one far beyond the scant range of expected class ex- 
ercises is found in the fact that the very efforts put forth in 
higher grades, contributing largely to their mastery; a 
point of great importance, of which present limits will for- 
bid further mention. 
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A wholesome hope of promotion, which is possible only 
to those who have not trained themselves to narrow ranges, 
may in such cases be a worthy incitement, pointing the 
worthy workers in lower grades of schools, to possible po- 
sitions of usefulness and honor in the higher instructions 
of the state. And in such cases the higher vacancies may 
be filled by those who are the best insructors ‘‘in the long 
run; these who have served in the lower ranks, and have 
fought their way up into eminence. 

There is also a wonderful halo of personal respect around 
the educated teacher, which never glorifies one who is only 
trained ; for ** knowledge is power,’’ and glory too. And 
there is a fine excellence in that modesty and self-depre- 
ciation which one reverently acquires, as the results of 
higher researches, only reveal still greater themes in un- 
limited number. 

We should, then, not relax a single fibre in securing for 
our public teachers, strict, accurate, and finished special 
training ; this we must insist upon. But let us also have, 
as far as circumstances can be contrived to bring it about, 
always an additional research in higher branches. Let 
even primary teachers do no less, if possible, than to make 
fair acquaintance with such branches as <Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Trigonometry, History, Eng- 
lish Literature, Hygiene, Physiology, Moral Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, Psychology, ete. Such breadth of culture 
would be gain to the cause of State Education, if for no 
other reason, for the rich fund of illustrations thus fur- 
nished, by which the themes of the school-room to take on 
brighter and more instructive forms. 

It is only by encouraging such preparation for the teach- 
ers’ work that we shall do our duty to the state and to the 
coming generation, for a merely frained teacher, bears 
about the same relation to one nobly and highly educated, 
in his real influence upon his pupils and on the communi- 
ty, that the cheering sun, skimming horizontally around 
our poor Alaska, bears to the warm; fructifying sun that 
swings up daily over our favored heads. 

Trained teachers do their work methodically well. Edu- 
vated teachers do theirs inspiredly better. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


That it is the duty of a state to provide facilities for the 
education of all its youth few will deny. As to the 
amount of instruction which should be furnished at the 
public cost there are differences of opinion; but even those 
who are usually considered enemies of our present system 
of free schools are understood to hold that schools for the 
instruction of the poor in the rudiments of learning, as read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, should be maintained as a pub- 
lic charge. To maintain these schools they would tax the 
property of the entire community. 

But the right of a state to take a single dime of one man’s 
property to educate another man’s child rests on the right 
of self-preservation—the right of the state to live. 

Ignorance is dangerous to free institutions. Some pa- 
rents on account of poverty cannot educate their children ; 
some by reason of ignorance, heedlessness, or avarice, will 
not. For these the state, unwilling to rear within itself a 
class that may work its ruin, establishes schools ; but still 
the carelessness or the covetousness of parents keep many 
children out of them. 

If a rich man or a powerful corporation decline to pay 
the school tax, the state, by process of law, collects it 

Resting on the inalianable right of self-preservation, 
and asserting that education is necessary to the perpetuity 
of free government, it demands a portion of the property 
for the support of the schools. The right to make this de- 
mand and to enforce it cannot be successfully questioned. 
Rights have respect to ends. The end which the state 
seeks is the rearing of intelligent citizens. For the attain- 
ment of this end it is not enough that opportunities for 
education be afforded, they must be improved. 

If in seeking its end the state will not be baffled by the 
millionaire’s refusal to pay the tax, shall it be defeated 
by the greed of parents, or the truant fancies of idle, un- 
trained youth ¢ 
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Compulsory education is a phrase of unpleasant sound. 
It grates on ears accustomed to harangues about liberty : 
but where short of it can a state that begins to support 
public schools stop’ Taxing all to maintain free schools 
for the sake of its own security, must it not also for the 
same security insist that all shall in some way be educated / 


THE BROWN SCHOOL 


B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, in his annual report, says :—‘‘ Hartford may justly 
be proud of the best school edifice in the country. I have 
visited the most noted school houses in the leading cities 
of New England, the Middle and Western States, and I 
have nowhere found one so admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose, in its general plan, and in all its details, as ‘the 
Brown School.’ In the spaciousness of its play-grounds, 
in the arrangements for heating, ventilation and lighting, 
and other sanitary features, in the size, attractiveness and 
comfort of the several rooms, and the facilities for ingress 
and egress, it surpasses any school house I have ever 
seen.”’ 

The building is situated in the centre of a lot on Market 
street, 300 by 200 feet, and is 140 feet front, by 72 feet wide. 
It is four stories high on the front and five stories high on 
the rear side, and surmounted by a French roof. It is of 
the Italian order of architecture, having a centre building 
with two projecting wings. The entire building is built of 
3oston faced brick, the windows (of which there are 170) 
being trimmed with Portland stone, and ornamented with 
an iron window guard, for the prevention of accidents to 
the children. On the front face of the building is a tablet 
of Portland stone bearing the inscription: ‘* Brown School, 
1868." The school is so named in honor of Flavius A. 
Brown, who, for more than thirty years, has devoted him- 
self to the interests of the distriet, and who, as chairman of 
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the school committee, superintended the construction of 
the building. There are four entrances to the building, 
one at the front and rear of each wing. The basement is 
completely paved, and contains the furnaces, boilers, 
store-rooms and coal vaults. Under each wing are large 
rooms paved with brick laid in cement, to serve for play 
rooms in stormy weather. All windows of the basement 
are protected on the outside by a heavy wire screen. Here 
also are the rooms for the janitor, with convenieut vaults 
and cellars. Hot-air furnaces are used to heat the build- 
ing. 

On each of the first, second and third floors there are six 
rooms for school purposes, 32x28 feet, and 12 feet high, 
and capable of accommodating fifty-six scholars each. The 
primary department will occupy the first floor, the other 
classes in succession, the older ones having the upper 
story. The rooms are all fitted up exactly alike, the furni- 
ture only being larger as the classes are higher. Each is 
fitted up with Johnson’s patent furniture, of cherry-wood 
and iron standards, the pattern being supplied by the com- 
mittee of the school, and each bearing the name of ‘‘ Brown 
school.”* There are ample black boards in each room, <A 
bell in each room communicates with the hall in the upper 
story. All the windows are furnished with inside blinds. 
The windows are three feet from the floor, and protected for 
two feet by iron lattice work, to prevent the children from 
falling out. Attached to each apartment is a wardrobe for 
hanging up outside garments, with water apparatus for 
washing and drinking. 

There is a passage-way running between each of the 
wings, and every room in the building can thus be reached 
without going into another, and there is not a room in the 
building into which the sun does not shine some portion of 
the day. 

On the fourth story is a large hall intended for general 
use. It is 75 feet long, 64 feet wide and 18 feet four inches 
high. It is fitted up with a platform extending nearly 
across the room, reached by three steps, and the settees are 
capable of accommodating the whole school. The room is 
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lighted by several large windows, and at night by gas, 
which is carried through all the halls in the building, but 
into no rooms except on this floor. In this hall, on either 
side of the platform, are the bell-pulls connecting with 
ach of the school-rooms, and speaking tubes with each 
floor, so that should the principal desire to speak to one of 
the teachers, he has only to pull the bell connecting with 
his or her room, and speak to her through the tube con- 
necting with that floor. There are four rooms on this 
floor, intended for the use of the older pupils, which, with 
those on the other three floors, make twenty-two school- 
rooms, capable of accommodating twelve huudred scholars. 
The plastering is put on the brick without any laths 
between, so that the dangers of fire are greatly lessened. 

The entrances are four in number. They are protected 
by double doors, with ornamental windows of iron and 
glass. The total cost, including lot, building and fixtures, 
was $186,000. 

The teachers at present (December, 1870,) employed in 
the school are—F. F. Barrows, Principal; J. A. Martin, 
Instructor in Penmanship; Chas. Boissier, Instructor in 
German. 


GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT.—Room 22, Abby E. Henry ; . 
21, Alice E. Ramsey ; 20, Annie D. Loomis ; 19, Agnes G. ; 
Shipman. 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT.—Room 18, Louise Wake- ; 
lee ; 17, Ella A. Fuller; 16, Ella S. Hutchinson; 15, Lizzie 4 


G. Smith ; 13, Annie M. Hotehkiss; 12, Mary 8. Water- 
man; 11, Louise G. Trask ; 10, Jennie M. Post; 9, Mary 
E. Kline ; 8, Clara J. Charter; 7, Fannie L. Adams. 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT.—6, Fannie B. Havens; 5, Helen 
L. Lyman; 4, Hattie F. Barrows; 3, Florine Griswold ; 2, 
Mary E. Booth; 1, Alice Verry. 

Charles Meuth, teacher in Drawing ; Charles W. Wol- 
cott, teacher of Vocal Music. 
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It is unnecessary to introduce the ScHoot JouRNAL to the teachers of 
Connecticut as a thing new and of recent demand, yet as there may be some 
questions as to what it is, why it appears, and what are its purposes, it seems 
proper to establish its identity and set forth its principles. 

The Connecticut Common School Journal was established in 1838, by one 
who has done more and written more for the benefit of American Schools than 
any other man. His works are on the library shelves of almost every pro- 
fessional teacher, and the silent influences of his life-effort is to-day felt in every 
school in Connecticut. We trust that the name of HENRY BARNARD may 
lone be associated with the ScHooL, JOURNAL. 

Its managing editors were men of no ordinary talent, force and zeal. Henry 
Barnard, the pioneer of graded schools in Connecticut ; Merrill Richardson, the 
first President of the State Teachers’ Association ; John D. Philbrick, who has 
brought the schools of Boston to be admired by all school men in this country, 
and whose reports are sought and quoted by European educators; Charles 
Northend, who has been identified with the school interests of the State for 
many years; David N. Camp, the late efficient State Superintendent, and for 
many years Principal of the Normal School ; these were the men. 

There are many reasons why its publication should be resumed. — It is 
thought that no educational monthly is read to any extent by the teachers of 
the state. None of the journals of neighboring states have sought the talent 
and subscriptions of Connecticut teachers, or made any des/ruble offers to repre- 
sent her local interests. The revived work of education in the state; the grow- 
ing interest in regard to the quality of our schools, resulting from recent legis- 
lative action; the demand among school officers and thinking men_ for 
information on what hind of education will best favor the Industries of the state ; 
these were some of the reasons which led the Association to re-establish the 
JOURNAL. 

Since this decision we have received most encouraging promises of support. 
Among the many, we have been assured of the co-operation and sympathy of 
the following persons, from several of whom we expect during the year to 
receive contributions to our pages :—Hon. Henry Barnard, Hartford; Prof. 
Wm. N. Rice, Wesleyan University ; Prof. J. Brocklesby, Trinity College ; Prof. 
Thomas A. Thacher, Prof. D. C. Gilman, Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Prof. Addison 
E. Verrill of Yale College; Gov. Jas. E. English, New Haven; Hon. H. P. 
Haven, New London; Prof. Wm. C. Fowler, Durham; Alfred E. Burr, of the 
Hartford Times; John Hancock, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, O.; Miss D. A. 
Lathrop, Principal of Cincinnati Training School; Miss C. A. Walker, Principal 
of Washington Training School, New Haven; Wm. B.Dwight, Normal School ; 
T. S. Gold, West Cornwall; H M. Cleveland, Brooklyn, Hon. Geo. M. Wood- 
ruff, Litchfield, Conn. 

We are earnest in our purpose to have live questions taken up for discussion 
in the JOURNAL during the year. Among the many on which we expect arti- 
cles, we will mention : 
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Drawing in the Common Schools of the State. Evening schools,—their recent 
introduction. 

Compulsory education the policy of the state. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the district system. 

Recent improvements in Primary Schools. 

Language Lessons or Practical Grammar. 

Methods of awakening a love of Nature. 

Are text books for classes indispensable ? 

What kind of education will best favor the Industries of the state ? 

Scientific and Technical Schools. 

Do our Colleges meet the demands of the age ’ 

Local Reform Schools for truants. 

High School examinations. 

We hope also to be able to present some interesting historical sketches of the 
famous schools of the state, among which may be mentioned :—Yale College, 
Trinity College, Wesleyan University, the Hartford Hopkins School, Master 
Tyndall's School at Lebanon, the old Law School in Litchfield, the Endowed 
Schools of Connecticut. 

Will the JouRNAL be a Repository or a Power, a lumber yard of pedagogical 
lore, wise-acred advice, extracts from reports, statistics, etc., or an aggressive and 
progressive publication ? We answer emphatically the latter, and, trusting in 
the ability of our associates, we hope to make good the resolve. 

We invite to its support all who will assist in making it a power in exposing 
error and advocating truth; a power in informing, interesting and uniting 
teachers in whatever shall tend to elevate the profession and improve our 
schools. 

Although the organ of the State Teachers’ Association, we distinctly 
announce that we are not a party to any clique. While our pages are open for 
the courteous and candid discussion of every school question, we must refuse 
articles which advocate narrow views or indulge in the “ indiscriminate praise 
of novelties.” 

Neither can we follow in the path of the old Journal, however ably that was 
conducted, or however great the work which it accomplished. New work and 
new modes of action present themselves. What important developments in 
educational principles, in school organization, school law, modes of instruction, 
branches taught, within the last ten years! Important issues press upon us to- 
day, some threatening to overthrow the whole system of public instruction. 
What innovations! What demands for special and more practical work ? 
These must be considered and treated in a liberal spirit. 

Trusting that we may have the support of many, and the charity of all, we 
fling our banner to the breeze and send forth our first number on its mission. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was held in New Haven, October 20th and 21st, 1870. 

The opening meeting was held in the College Street Church on Thursday 
evening. The President, L. L. Camp of New Haven, occupied the chair. 
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Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Newcomb, of the Howe Street Church, and an 
anthem was sung by a select choir under the direction of B. Jepson. 

The Secretary then read the proceedings of the last meeting, and on motion 
of F. F. Barrows, of Hartford, the President was authorized to announce the 
customary committees. 

Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, had 
been announced to deliver the opening lecture, but was unable to attend. In 
his stead Prof. W. N. Rice, of Wesleyan University, Middletown, delivered a 
lecture on the subject of Natural Science, its importance as a study, the discip- 
line it gives the mind, and the necessity of introducing it into the common 
schools. 

Professor Hibbard, of Wesleyan University, then read a selection from 
“ Jean Ingelow,” which was followed by a comic selection entitled the * Lovely 
Rivers and Lakes of Maine.” He closed his interesting readings with a selec- 
tion from “ Handy Andy,” where Father Finn is endeavoring to raise a sub- 
scription to put a new roof on the church. The President announced the 
following committees : 

Nominations.—Ariel Parish, New Haven Co.; A. Morse, Hartford Co.: N. H. 
Whittemore, New London Co.; E. H. Cook, Windham Co.; R. Spaulding, 
Tolland Co.: J. H. Emerson, Middlesex Co.; A. P. Beals, Fairfield Co. : H. 
Curtice, Litchfield Co. 

Resolutions.—F. F. Barrows, Hartford; E. B. Jennings, New London: J. F. 
Ashley, Norwich; M. Avery, Fair Haven. 

Teachers and Teachers Places —\. N. Carleton, New Britain; T. W. T. Curtis, 
New Haven; J. C. Stockwell, Hartford ; J. Lathrop, New London. 

Teachers Journal. li. E. Sawyer, Middletown ; B. G. Northrop, New Haven ; 
I. N. Carleton and D. N. Camp, New Britain; N.C. Pond, Danbury ; A. Morse, 
Hartford ; H. C. Davis, New Haven. 

The Association then adjourned. 

Frmay Mornrnc—Seconp Day. 

At nine o'clock the session was opened, the President, L. L. Camp, occupying 
the chair. Prayer was offered by Rey. P. A. Hanaford. 

Mr. A. Morse, of Hartford, offered the following resolution, which was 
passed : 

Resolved, That the constitution of the State Teachers’ Association be so 
amended as to admit ladies as members upon the payment of fifty cents as fee, 
and they shall be entitled to hold office and enjoy all privileges in common 
with gentlemen members. 

Mr. A. Parish, from the committee on nominations, reported the following 
list of officers ;—President, H. E. Sawver, of Middletown. Vice-Presidents, D. 
P. Corbin, of Hartford county; G. R. Burton, of New Haven county; E. H. 
Cook, of Windham county ; H. Curtice, of Litchfield county ; Giles Potter, of 
Middlesex county ; Randall Spaulding, of Tolland county ; N. C. Pond, of Fair- 
field county ; N. L. Bishop, of New London county. Recording Secretary, H. 
C. Davis, of New Haven. Corresponding Secretary, E. B. Jennings, of New 
London. Treasurer, J. H. Peck, of New Britain.. Mr. Corbin declined the 
nomination for Vice-President, and Miss Abby Henry, of the Brown School, 
Hartford, was substituted, and with this change the ticket was elected. 
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Mr. H. E. Sawyer, of Middletown High School, read a paper on the subject of 
“ Educational Fallacies.” These were, first, text books not properly prepared ; 
second, the hiring of cheap teachers; third, the abolishment of corporal 
punishment in schools; and fourth, the viewing of the work of the teacher 
like the work of an artizan, instead of that of an artist. 

Mr. Morse, of Hartford, followed with a few remarks, stating that one other 
fallacy was the endeavor to inculcate one idea in the pupil’s mind, and ceasing 
to make the effort before the pupil’s mind had grasped the truth. 

Prof. Hibbard illustrated his method of teaching vocal gymnastics by a class 
from the Normal School, illustrating the effect of culture on the vocal organs. 

I. N. Carlton, of the State Normal School, was introduced, and spoke of 
the “ Teacher for the Times.” He did not regard the past as the golden age of 
school teaching. The times had too often made the teacher after the manner 
of the task master and slave driver, but the present time had just passed the 
threshold of a bright future. After speaking of the duties of the teacher, he 
said that we wanted truthful teachers, and those of education and culture. 
The schoolmaster of to-day must be a live man—one who is able to awaken in 
the young mind a desire for knowledge. Small powers well disciplined, will 
accomplish more than large powers without education and the culture of school 
discipline. The golden treasures of the mind of the teacher will flash out, and 
will not be lost on the most stolid pupil. There are improved methods of 
teaching, as there are of warfare; and those who have been following in the 
old course, should seek the new. The teacher should always help to elevate the 
standing of the profession, and assist the State and Town officers in passing 
such laws as shall promote education. A knowledge of human nature is neces- 
sary, and to get this first-hand, he should mingle in society, and learn by actual 
knowledge how people act in business and at home. He should not forget that 
his pupils will be called to deal with the world, and that their education 
should enable them to understand not only their own, but foreign lands—their 
manners, business and resources. The teacher should love his profession. 

Mr. N. C. Pond,Principal of High Schnol, Danbury, delivered a short address 
on the subject of “ Physical Culture.” The importance of this much neg- 
lected subject was set forth, and the teachers were urged to interest and 
inform themselves on this subject and practice it persistently in the school- 
room. 

AFTERNOON SEssIoNn. 

The session commenced at two o'clock, with a house full to overflowing. The 
exercises began with an illustration of music in public schools, by B. Jepson, 
teacher of vocal music in the public schools of New Haven. 

The children, to the number of one hundred and fifty, selected from fifteen or 
twenty different rooms, stood together for the first time when they rose before 
the convention, and even then, as Mr. Jepson informed the audience, did not 
know what they were going to sing, except that they had been requested to 
bring their “ Music Readers” from the school-room, and be prepared to sing 
whatever might be called for. They performed rounds, recreations and solfeg- 
gios, in one, two, three and four parts, in a manner which not only deserved, 
but received, the heartiest plaudits of the convention. The last selection was a 
song, with piano accompaniment, of which the air was taken by a portion of 
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the scholars, while the others actually sang the piano accompaniment entirely 
at sight, having never seen the piece or heard it until they entered the church 
that afternoon; and withal, they separated the harmony themselves and filled it 
in with grand effect. We say this is not only an admirable but astonishing 
attainment for scholars of such an age, and we take a great pride in the confi- 
dence we have that not another city in the whole Union can produce a body of 
public school children that will go and do likewise. Who shall say that such 
training as that is not of benefit, and worth many times what it costs. Mr. 
Tourjee, in his very able address, (which was finely written and forcible in 
argument,) neglected to mention the wonderful performance of the children. 
We suppose that, without doubt, it was an accident on his part, for he could 
not fail to have admired hearing them do what he did not claim the Boston 
public school children had ever attempted. 

At the conclusion of the singing, Eben Tourjee, Director of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, was introduced. His subject was, ‘“‘ Music and 
its relation to Common School Education.” He maintained that it was an aid 
to children in their studies, made them more easily governed, and really laid the 
foundation for more advanced culture; that it improved the moral disposition 
of the scholars, promoted love of order, truth and temperance, and carried joy 
into the home cirele. The cost of teaching music in the public schools was 
not more than ten or fifteen cents per child. The speaker evidently understood 
his subject, and the teachers generally seemed much interested. The conclu- 
sions he drew were as follows: That music is an aid to the children in their 
studies ; it is an assistant to the teacher in maintaining discipline; it cultivates 
the esthetic in the children ; it is valuable as a means of mental discipline; it 
lays the foundation of a more advanced culture ; it is a positive economy; it is 
of the highest value as a sanitary measure; it prepares for a participation in 
the church service. The speaker further held that it improves the moral 
nature of the pupils; increases, by means of national songs, their patriotism ; 
promotes love of order, truth, and temperance; carries enjoyment to the 
family circle, and has a healthy restraining influence. He spoke of the grand 
results accomplished in Massachusetts. Of the 10,528 members of the jubilee 
chorus, 8,600 were from Massachusetts. In Boston the cost per child for music 
was not more than the cost of a copy book. 

Mr. H. E. Sawyer, from the Committee on Teacher’s Journal, reported the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in view of the advanced position which Connecticut is taking 
in educational work and reform, and the demands on educators which an 
increased intelligence is creating, the re-establishment of the CONNECTICUT 
ScHooL JOURNAL is both expedient and indispensable. 

Resolved, That a Board of twelve editors be appointed annually by the 
Association; also a Resident Editor, who shall assume the entire business 
management and responsibility of the JoURNAL. 

The report was adopted, and the editors nominated by the committee were 
elected. 

Mr. S. M. Capron, Principal of the Hartford High School, delivered an 
address on the subject, “The Grammar School and its relation to the High 
School; the true province of each.” 
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We regret that this carefully prepared paper was not read earlier in the day, 
and that no time could be found for the consideration of some of the leading 
points, which were— 

i. The essential unity of the public school system. 

2. The well-defined limits which bound the different grades of public 
schools ; particularly the line of separation between the Grammar School and 
the High School. 

3. A cursory mention of the various branches of study which should be pur- 
sued in a Grammar School course. 

4. The manner in which they should be pursued, with special reference to 
the demands of the High School course of study. 

5. The transfer of pupils to the High School, by examination, or otherwise. 

6. The proper characteristics of such an examination. 

7. The High School course or courses of study. How much shall be at- 
tempted ? 

8. In particular, the prime importance of a fully equipped Classical De- 
partment in every High School. 

Miss Emma Goldthwaite, teacher in the State Normal School, conducted an 
exercise in Mental Computation, illustrating, by a class from the Normal School, 
what can be done to quicken attention, facilitate computation and develop a 
desire for mathematical attainment. 


EVENING SEssIon. 

At the evening session there was a very large attendance. F. F. Barrows, of 
Hartford, from the Committee on Resolutions, reported : 

Thanks to the retiring President, L. L. Camp, for his efforts in making the 
meetings of the Association during his administration a source of great 
pleasure and profit. Thanks to the local committee, to the committee of the 
College street Church, to the gentlemen who have favored the Association 
with lectures or addresses, to Mr. Jepson and the children who with him 
demonstrated the practicability of introducing the science of music into our 
public schools ; thanks to the different railroad companies for reduced rates of 
fare; and to legislators who have aided in the enactment of free school laws 
and sustained the State Board of Education. 


GOVERNOR ENGLISH 
was introduced, and remarked upon the general subject of education. The 
Governor commenced by referring to the early efforts in our state to establish 
an educational basis, which the state had advocated step by step, and her 
wealth had increased because her educational facilities had increased. 

He said, “ We have no bondage in Connecticut. We will educate the lower 
classes up to our standard, instead of lowering ourselves to theirs. Every 
young man and young woman in the state should be educated for some useful 
employment.” 

That portion of his speech which touched upon free schools and the State 
Board of Education, was OUTSPOKEN AND EARNEST. 


His remarks were evi- 
dently the result of deliberate thought and deep conviction, and almost every 
sentence received the hearty applause of his hearers. He said that if he 
should die to-morrow, nothing would afford greater satisfaction than the re- 
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membrance of what he had been permitted to do for the cause of Free Schools. 
He denounced, in no very measured terms, the effort made in the last legisla- 
ture to abolish the State Board of Education, and stated roundly that he would 
rather pay the whole expense of maintaining it than to have it given up He 
alluded particularly to one member of the legisiature who desired the Board 
abolished on economical grounds, and said that he had taken pains to ascertain 
the precise amount which the town where the member resided had to pay as 
its share of the tax to support the Board, and found it was eleven dollars and sixty 
cents! He urged that every person see to it that the Board be supported, and 
send no person to the legislature another year who will dare to utter a word 
against the existence of a Board that does so much good at so little cost. 
Pror. Wu. H. BREWER, 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, then spoke upon the subject of the results of 
scientific education. He showed that from scientific training had come all our 
improvements in machinery, and from this education had come the intelligence 
necessary to work these machines. These machines have increased the wealth 
of our country, and saved life and labor. These machines were the result of 
the application of scientific learning. Materials are cheapened and economy 
vindicated by the introduction of scientific training. He spoke of the several 
powers—steam, electricity, water, and their application to the necessary 
machines. He did not believe that there existed a greater amount of natural 
invention to-day than existed years ago, but he believed that education in the 
sciences had applied this invention. Science is the motive power of the age. 
Many losses had occurred because there was a deficiency in scientific training. 
Pror. D. C. GILMAN 

spoke of the different callings in life where a scientific education was neces- 
sary. “ Technical Training” was needed as much in Connecticut now as at 
any other time, and even more. The “ Yankees,” or Connecticut people, were 
peculiarly adapted to understand the methods of science. A liberal education 
should embrace technical training. The state had made provisions by which 
young men can obtain a scientific education free. Yale Scientific School is 
open to all those who wish a scientific education, and who are not able to pay 
for a tuition. 

Brief addresses were made by B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the State Board 
of Education ; Professor Thacher, Mr. Cleveland, of Brooklyn, and Henry P. 
Haven, of New London. 

Mr. A. Parish, of New Haven, alluded to the IMPORTANT STEP which the 
Association had taken at this, its twenty-fourth annual meeting, in establishing 
the ScHoo. JouRNAL, which was to be the organ of the Association. He 
expected it would be a POWER in the educational work now going on, and 
urged the teachers to support and read it. 

Brief addresses were made by the retiring President, L. L. Camp, and the 
President elect, Henry E. Sawyer. 

The proceedings of the Association throughout were of a very profitable 
character. It is estimated that while the Governor was speaking twel\ 
hundred persons were present, and the interest manifested in the gathering is 
shown by the fact that over six hundred return tickets were issued to members. 
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FRIENDLY HINTS TO TEACHERS IN RURAL DITSRICTS. 


One of our friends, an acting school visitor in a town where there is a large 
number of what are called “ mixed” schools, writes thus: “ I am not familiar 
with many of our educational journals, but those that I have been in the way of 
seeing have seemed to err in suiting their articles too much to teachers of High 
and Graded Schools rather than to the far larger constituency of the country 
teachers.” We shall be glad to respond to this suggestion, and we therefore in- 
vite contributions, inquiries, hints and practical suggestions from those engaged 
in country schools. It was with a view to meet the wants of this class that we 
obtained from Superintendent Hancock a “Programme for Ungraded Schools” 
which we publish in this number. 


DRAWING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


This is one of the live questions of the day, which we hope to keep constant- 
ly before our readers. The public, including many school officers, need to be 
enlightened on the very great importance of teaching drawing in schools of 
every grade; while teachers need advice and counsel in respect to the best and 
most available methods and apparatus of instruction. There is a good deal of 
discussion in progress at home and abroad respecting the wisest and most efficient 
plans for cultivating the eye and the hand in the art of drawing, and conse- 
quently we invite experienced teachers in Connecticut, and at a distance, to give 
us their views upon this subject. The Legislature of this State last year came 
near passing a law (in accordance with a recommendation from Gov. English) 
which should place drawing among the obligatory studies of the common 
schools. If the General Assembly of next year should take such a step, it would 
be essential at once that the right view should be widely disseminated. 

Among recent expressions of opinion, we call attention to the following : 

1. The recent report of Mr. Parish, City Superintendent of Schools in New 
Haven, in the last of which (for 1870) he claims that it is fully established by 
the experience of New Haven that elementary drawing can be taught as well as 
other branches by the ordinary teachers in the public schools. 

2. The recent reports of B. G. Northrup, which have repeatedly dwelt upon 
this subject in an earnest manner. The report for 1870 is especially worthy to 
be consulted. 

3. An elaborate document on Scientific and Technical Instruction in Europe 
(not yet made public, though a few copies have been distributed) in the form of 
a report to Congress by the late United States Commissioner of Education, Hon. 
Henry Barnard, LL. D. 

4. The papers published on various occasions by C. C. Perkins, of Boston, in 
reference to the plans proposed in that city for diffusing a knowledge of art. 

5. A most suggestive and instructive book lately reprinted in this country, 
the lectures of John Ruskin delivered on assuming the duties of Slade Professor 
of Art in Oxford. 
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CONNECTICUT COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


At our request, the following historical sketch of this journal was prepared 
by its former editor, 
Davip N. Camp, A. M. 


The Connecticut Common School Journal was first issued in August, 1888, 
bv Henry Barnard, then Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools. This board had been organized by the General Assembly of that 
year, and within one month after Mr. Barnard became officially connected 
with it, he issued the first number of the Journal, without the pledge of a sin- 
gle subscriber or contributor, and continued its publication during the four 
years the board was in existence. The leading object of the Journal, as an- 
nounced in the address of the Board of Commissioners to the people of the 
state was “to promote the elevated character, the increasing prosperity, and 
the extensive usefulness of the Common Schools of Connecticticut.” Upon 
the organization of the State Normal School, and Mr. Barnard’s appointment 
to the office of Superintendent of Common School, in 1849, he resumed the 
publication of the Journal, and continued its sole editor and proprietor until 
on his urgent invitation, the responsibility of its publication was assumed by 
the State Teachers’ Association, at the close of the eighth volume, in Decem- 
ber, 1853. On retiring from the post which he had so long and so acceptably 
filled, Mr. Barnard says, “I have regarded an educational periodical as an in- 
dispensable auxiliary in my official labors.” While under his charge, there 
were published in its columns, the laws of the state respecting schools, with 
such explanations as seemed necessary to secure uniformity and vigor in their 
administration—improved plans for the repair, construction, and furniture of 
school houses; suggestions to school officers in the discharge of their duties; 
official reports of school visitors; original articles and selections from the wri- 
ting of thoughtful educators, and experienced and successful teachers, as to the 
studies, classification, instruction and discipline of schools of different grades ; 
full information respecting public schools in other states and countries, with 
such articles and suggestions as were calculated to enlist the co-operation of 
parents, and the community generally, in the work of school improvement. 
The State Teachers’ Association, on assuming responsibility of the publication 
of this periodical, adopted as its full title “Tak Connecticut Common ScHoon 
JOURNAL AND ANNALS OF EpvucaTIoN,” and appointed the following Board 
of Editors to take charge of it:—John Brocklesby, Hartford; T. W. T. Curtis, 
Hartford; David N. Camp, New Britain; E. R. Huntington, Waterbury; John 
Johnston, Middletown; E. A. Lawrence, Stamford; F. B. Perkins, Hartford; 
Thomas A. Thacher, New Haven; and for resident editor, John D. Philbrick, 
New Britain. 

In the first number under the new arrangement, the Resident Editor says, 
“Among the means and agencies which have brought in the modern im- 
provements in popular education, the Connecticut Common Scuoor Jour- 
NAL unquestionably stands out as one of the most prominent. It was a 
pioneer in the work. Instead of coming into existence in obedience to the de- 
mand of an awakened public sentiment, in favor of the cause which it es- 
poused, it was launched forth upon a dark and stagnant ocean of popular ig- 
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norance and indifference respecting the subject. It has achieved a great and 
good work. The extent of its usefulness cannot well be overestimated!” In 
reference to what was then future he uses the following language : 

“We hope to make this JouRNAL worthy also of the great cause in which it 
orignated, and worthy of the present age of progress and improvement. 

It will be the tool of no party or sect. It will aim to unite all classes of 
society, in the promotion of sound education, in its most comprehensive sense, 
as the gravest interest of human society. 

It will investigate the nature and objects of education, in all its departments, 
physical, intellectual and moral, and endeavor to exhibit the true theory and 
the best methods of teaching.” 

With these guiding principles in view, the JoURNAL was started on its new 
series, January, 1854, and continued to be published under the auspices and by 
the direction of the State Teachers’ Association, until January, 1867, when it 
was again suspended, not so much because it was not needed in the educational 
movements of the State, as because there seemed to be no one ready to take 
the responsibility of editing and publishing it. 

But the friends of education had no intention that this suspension 
should be more than temporary. Committees have been appointed, an- 
nually, by the State Association to devise means and ways for its republication. 
At the last annual meeting in New Haven, a report was made embodying a 
plan of publication which was adopted unanimously by the Association, and a 
Board of Editors was appointed. The JouRNAL now goes forth again under a 
slightly altered name, but with the same general objects in view, to do, if pos- 
sible a better and higher work than ever before. But to make it in the highest 
degree successful, it will need the assistance, the sympathy and co-operation of 
teachers and friends of education. 


SCHOOL NEWS AND PERSONALS. 


Ciinton.—On Saturday, October 22d, the corner stone of the new “ Morgan 
School” house in Clinton was laid with appropriate ceremonies. The new 
school building is the liberal gift of Mr. Charles Morgan, of New York, to his 
native town. He has given $50,000 for the building itself, and 7,000 or $8,000 
more for the lot on which it is to stand. The lot, which has upon it a dwelling 
house, contains about two and one-half acres, lying on the north side of the 
main street of the village, and extending back to the railroad. The building 
will be 75x60 feet, with granite basement, brick walls two stories in height, and 
a mansard roof enclosing a third story, which will contain a large hall for pub- 
lic assemblies. The location is about twenty-five rods east of the Congrega- 


tional church, and very near the spot where stood, about one hundred and 
sixty-five years ago,a building in which the first classes of the “ Collegiate 
School,” which afterward became Yale College, were instructed by Rector 
Abraham Pierson. At one o’clock, the citizens of the town and invited guests 
repaired to the Morgan School lot. Not the least interesting portion of the 
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assembly was the children of the public schools, about three hundred in num- 
ber. The meeting was called to order by J. D. Leffingwell, chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. Prayer was offered by Rev. Wm. E. Brooks, 
pastor of the Congregational church, and appropriate selections of Scripture 
were read by Rev. A. E. Denison, pastor of the Baptist church. Brief and 
interesting speeches were made by Governor English, Professors Thacher, 
Hubbard and Gilman of New Haven, and H. M. Cleveland and B. G. Northrop 
of the State Board of Education. Prof. Gilman referred to the monument 
erected in Clinton in 1868, to commemorate the location of Yale College, and 
said that the sun dial which is to be placed upon will be set up ere long. He 
expressed the hope that in addition to the inscription now on the monument 
three names should be engraved there, those of Rev. Dr. Jared Elliott, Dr. 
Benjamin Gale, and Charles Morgan. 

Secretary B. G. Northrop spoke of Mr. Morgan as having gone out into the 
world with no other capital than truth, honesty, perseverance and humility. 
With these he acquired his fortune. The benefits which will result from this 
school, founded by his gift, surpass all computation. This town will increase 
in population and wealth from having this school. People living in cities often 
ask where in the country can they find good schools for their children. The 
town which has the best schools will attract to it the best class of people from 
the cities. They will bring to such a town wealth and prosperity. The wisdom 
of being one’s own executor, too few rich men have learned. The Ellsworth 
bequest to Yale College dwindled from $800,000 to $65,000. Dr. Walker's 
gift of $1,000,000 to four colleges in Massachusetts shrunk $200,000 from liti- 
gation, actual or threatened. The example of Mr. Morgan will have many fol- 
lowers. Other men will be stimulated to make like gifts to their native towns. 
The gift of Bronson to Waterbury, of Rose to Wethersfield, of White to Dan- 
bury, and of Morgan to Clinton, are yielding fruit. Another man on the Shore 
line is about to make a similar gift. It is a wise economy to give for one’s self. 
The giver thus participates in the blessings which will flow from his bounty. 

The ceremony of laying the corner stone was then performed. After singing 
the doxology, the concourse moved in procession to the basement of the Con- 
gregational church, where, after invocation, ample justice was done to the 
bountiful collation that had been provided. 


GREENEVILLE.—Among the earliest graded schools established in Connecticut 
was the one at Greeneville—we think the first graded school in the state east of 
the Connecticut river. The people of that village have ever manifested a pride 
and interest in their school. During the past year the district has erected a 
beautiful and commodious building, an ornament to the village, and a model of 
school architecture. The Principal of the School, Mr. N. L. Bishop, has fur- 
nished us with a description of the building, which we take pleasure in pub- 
lishing : 

“The building is of brick, is ninety feet long by sixty feet wide, three stories 
high, exclusive of the basement, and has two projections, one in front and 
one in rear of the center, each about five feet wide, making extreme width 
seventy feet. These projections extend to the roof of the building, and form 
the ends of the entrance hall, which is sixty-six feet long by twenty-two feet 
wide, occupying the whole center from side to side, and contains two flights of 
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stairs, one in each end, leading to the upper stories. The third story contains a 
hall of the same dimensions as the building itself, in which all the members of 
the school may be comfortably assembled whenever it is advisable to do so. 
The two lower stories contain each four schoolrooms, thirty-two feet long by 
twenty-eight feet wide, each calculated to accommodate fifty scholars. It will be 
seen that by this arrangement each schoolroom occupies a corner of the build- 
ing, and consequently has windows on two sides, thus affording plenty of light. 
The building is heated by means of the “ Hot Water Apparatus,” manufactured 
by John Brown & Co., of New York, and, when in operation, affords perfect 
ventilation ; cost about $4,000. The furniture, manufactured by J. W. Scher- 
merhorn & Co., at Guilford, Ct., is of the most approved pattern, consisting of 
single desks with settee seats, which may be turned up out of the way when 
desired. The teachers’ desks are from the same company, and four of them 
contain Mason & Hamlin’s cabinet organs, which may be drawn out and closed 
much as the drawer to a desk. Excavations for the new building were com- 
menced in the winter of 1868-9, but it was not ready for occupancy until the 
fall term of the present year, which commenced August 29. The building 
committee, consisting of P. B. Greene, Wm. H. Page, and Owen Stead, exer- 
cised a general supervision of the whole work, and were untiring in their efforts 
to make the house the best of its class. Too much credit cannot be given them 
for the successful completion of the enterprise. The total cost, including furni- 
ture, amounts to about $50,000. At present eight teachers are employed in the 
building, as follows :—In the highest grade, No. 9, N. L. Bishop and wife ; 
No. 8, Miss 8S. A. Armstrong; No. 7, Mrs. J. Bromley; No. 6, Miss L. P. 
Arnold; No. 5, Miss R. Jennings; No. 4, Miss E. M. Rose; No. 3, Miss H. E. 
Stanton. Four other teachers are employed in the old building. Total number 
of scholars in new house, 325; in whole school, 500.” 


Woopstock AcADEMy.—By the liberality and efforts of Mr. Bowen, pro- 
prietor of the New York Independent, this academy, located at Woodstock, 
Conn., has been partially endowed, and all that is needed to make it a first-class 
institution, is a more commodious building. The academy is in charge of Mr. 
E. H. Cook, a very successful teacher, and it is worthy of its growing reputation. 
All the students attended the Teachers’ Institute, held at Woodstock, and both 
their bearing and interest were admirable. We have seldom addressed a more 
intelligent and appreciative body of young people. Academies of this class fill 
an important place in our educational system.— The National Teacher. 

The fall term closed with a most searching and interesting examination. The 
prize declamation in the evening was a new featura, never before attempted in 
this school. Previous to the close of the evening’s exercise; Mr. and Mrs. Cook, 
Mr. Averill and Miss Perry were recipients of elegant presents from the stu- 
dents. The Woodstock Academy Reunion was attended by one hundred and 
twenty-six students. The 7ranscript says: “ We do not see how the able and 
enthusiastic Principal can carry this institution to a higher position without the 
aid of a finer and more convenient academy building, which, we are happy to 
say, the prospect of soon seeing is encouraging.” 


WALLINGFORD.—The report of the acting school visitor of Wallingford, 
Franklin Platt, Esq., has been printed at the Mount Tom Printing House in 
that town, in a style of neatness, and even elegance, unsurpassed, if not un- 
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equaled, by any other school report in the state. This neatness of appearance 
well befits the valuable and interesting statements of the report. A few ex- 
tracts from it we give to our readers :—* The friends of education in Walling 
ford may justly feel proud of, and greatly encouraged, by the wonderful 
progress we have made in educational matters within the last few years. The 
spirit of liberality seems to be gaining ground among our citizens, and all 
seem willing to admit that money spent for schools, and to promote the 
general interests of education, is well and profitably invested. Wallingford 
now stands the ninth in rank, as compared with the other towns in the state, 
according to the percentage of taxable property appropriated for public schools, 
whereas the previous year it ranked the one hundred and seventh. The 
beautiful new school house, now nearly completed in the central district, speaks 
well not only for the prosperity of the town, but as well for the high regard in 
which they hold the intellectual training of the rising generation.” 


DANIELSONVILLE.—The District has decided to erect a new High School 
building, to cost from twenty to twenty-five thousand dollars, and has already 
begun operations on the lot. Mr. Frost, the Principal, during his stay, thus far 
seems to have gained the confidence of the people. The friends of good schools 
in this place are full of enthusiasm and encouragement. 


Purnam.—The schools of Putnam have just closed the fall term with very 
satisfactory examinations. Nearly all the district schools are in session, and 
conducted with more marked success than formerly, in many respects, owing 
doubtless to the inspiration received from the Teachers’ Institute held within 
the county during the past season. 


NATHANIEL P. GAGE, of Mystic River, has become master of one of the gram- 
mar schools of Washington, D. C 


NOTES ON THE NEW HAVEN SCHOOLS 


Mr. Curtis, Principal of the High School, has withdrawn temporarily from 
the duties of the school room to recruit his debilitated physical energies by a 
brief residence in the bracing atmosphere of the Rocky Mountains and Pacific 
slope. His class is instructed at present by Mr. Hastings, of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific school ; and arrangements are made by which the school is moving on very 
satisfactorily under the supervision of Mr. Whitmore and Mrs. Curtis. The 
best wishes of troops of friends for favorable results follow him during his so- 
journ among the red skins, buffaloes, big trees and earthquakes of the great 
West, and his return with restored health will be heartily welcomed. 

RESIGNATION.—Miss Anna Harmount, recently promoted to No. 10, Skinner 
School, has been compelled by ill health to resign. She was one of the first 
graduates of the city Training School, and has shown rare qualities as a 
teacher during her experience of some three years in the Dwight and Skinner 
schools. 

EVENING ScuooL.—The third season of the evening school, under the di- 
rection of the Board of Education, began October 3, in rooms of the City Hall. 
About four hundred applications have been made for admission ; but only about 
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half that number can be accommodated at atime. Mr. C. T. Driscoll has the 
general supervision of the school, and is assisted by teachers, all either members 
or resident members of Yale college... The extreme ages of the pupils are 14 
and 44 years. Provision thus far has been made for the instruction of males 
only. Prof. Bail proposes to give a course of instruction to pupils engaged in 
mechanical pursuits to begin at the opening of the second term in January. 


New Scuoo.t.—The Edwards Street Primary School was opened for use 
after the Thanksgiving recess, and three of the rooms were occupied, receiving 
about one hundred and twenty pupils. We hope to present a description, with 
an elevation of this beautiful building, in our February number. 


THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 

The Christian Union of November 12 makes the following reference to the 
Sheffield School at New Haven: The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Col- 
lege has gained a prize in its newly appointed Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, William P. Trowbridge, lately engineer of the Novelty Iron Works of 
this city, having accepted the chair, bringing with him, by permission of the 
company, the very large collection of mechanical drawings which accumulated 
during the years when the Novelty Works were in the full tide of their prosper- 
ity. These drawings will be most valuable for reference in the course of in- 
struction which Professor Trowbridge will this winter inaugurate. A commit- 
tee from the faculty of the Scientific School has just returned from a tour through 
the State of Connecticut, which was conducted in a very sensible and practical 
way, its object being partly to introduce the new professor to the various manu- 
factories of the State, and partly to hold a series of informal meetings in the 
chief towns thereof. The meetings were held sometimes in private rooms, some- 
times in school-houses, and sometimes even in churches, the professors telling 
the story of the school in the quict and convincing way best calculated to 
awaken an interest in the school in thoughtful minds. The expedition has un- 
doubtedly resulted in convincing many business men of the intimate relations 
which exist between scientific education and all branches of manufacturing in- 
dustry. The officers of the school claim that their graduates have already saved 
the county hundreds of thousands of dollars, and can prove their statements by 
actual figures—a practical way of pointing their appeals for funds, which has a 
powerful effect upon practical men. We are happy to add the school was never 
more prosperous than at present, and promises to maintain the high standing 
which it has won by years of hard and earnest work. 


TEACHERS’ INstituTEs.—The Teachers’ Institute, held at Southport, last 
week, was very largely attended, one hundred and sixty-seven teachers and 
school officers being present. The Congregational church where the exercises 
were held was crowded, large numbers of the citizens also attending. Similar 
meetings have been held during the autumn in Plainville, Westville, Greeneville, 
Colchester, Middlefield, Woodstock, Litchfield and Guilford, with an average at- 
tendance of one hundred and twelve at each of the nine sessions. These meet- 
ings have everywhere been welcomed and largely attended by the citizens as 
well as the teachers. This series of Institutes as a whole, in reference to interest 
and attendance, is probably the most successful ever held in the State. 
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B. G. Norturop, Secretary of the Board of Education of Connecticut, has 






























been appointed by the Legislature of Virginia one of the trustees of the Hamp- 


ton Normal and Agricultural Institute. Also by the will of the founder, one of 
the trustees of the Smith’s Female College, to be located at Northampton. The 
i endowment of the latter is about $400,000. Northampton will give $25,000 ad- 
i ditional. 
f 
¥ WrnpHAM County.—The compilation of the School Visitors’ returns for 
Windham County has just been completed at the office of Sec. B. G. Northrop, 
ba and the advancement of public schools in that county, the past year, may be 
4 seen from the following facts: 
4 While the number of children enumerated in that county has diminished by 
; 61 during the year, the number registered in winter increased 161. The average 
f attendance in winter increased 24, and the number of different scholars register- 


ed in the year increased 235. The average wages per month of male teachers 
has increased by $2.59, and female teachers by 80 cents. The amount of money 
raised by town tax has increased by about $10,100, and the amount raised by 
district by $7,641. The total amount paid for teachers’ wages was $8,186 great- 
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er than the previous year. The average length of schools increased from 136 
days to 155 days. Such advancement as this is worthy of mention. 


‘4 THE WORKING OF THE TRUANT LAW IN HARTFORD 


The Truant Law of Connecticut originated, if we are not mistaken, in The 


State Teachers’ Association of the State. Certainly all the teachers resident in 
cities will be interested in the following extract from the last annual report of 
Chief Chamberlin, of the Hartford police: “ This is comparatively a new 
branch of business for the police, though we have always endeavored to keep 
idle children at school, but have never had any authority for doing so until this 
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act was passed, and now it is so much a work of necessity and mercy that I have 
: detailed two men to attend to this special duty, and it demands most of their 
time. In a majority of cases parents will aid and assist the officer, but in some 
instances they deceive and keep their children away from school; yet in spite of 
i obstacles ae are accomplishing « great amount of good which could not be secured in 


any other way” t 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY has put Chinese as an optional into its curricu- 
lum, and Professor Roehrig is the sinologue and has a class of thirty-five stu- 
dents in this strange monosyllabic and ideophonographic tongue. 

SIMMONS’ FEMALE COLLEGE, of Boston has an endowment of $1,- 


300,000, an amount larger than that of Vassar or any other female college in this 
country. In the curriculum, besides the ordinary studies, are to be drawing, e- 





signing, and those industral arts best suited to the sphere of woman. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—J. O. Wilson, a native of Northampton and a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College, is very successfully performing the duties of Super- 
intendent of the public schools of Washington, D.C. He is the right man in 
the right place. While a resident of that city for some years he gave much 
heart and thought to the improvement of public schools. In 1860 we found the 
public schools of Washington virtually pauper schools. Shunned by the wealthy 
and patronized only by the poor, kept in miserable shanties, low, unventilated, 
and repulsive—a conspicuous disgrace to the Capitol. The erection of the new 
and most beautiful school edifices which now adorn that city, and the recent im- 
provement of the schools, are due to Superintendent Wilson more than to any 
other man. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

We hope before long to give our readers a succinct account of the recent 
changes in the school laws of England, by means of which a speedy improve- 
ment in popular instruction is anticipated. In the meantime as illustrations of 
the practical workings of the Act, and of the knotty questions which divide the 
rate payer, we append two or three advertisements which a friend has clipped 
for us from the London Times : 


To the RATEPAYERS of the BOROUGH of CHELSEA. 
PRS. WILLIAM GREY, having been invited to come forward as one of the 
iti Candidates for the representation of Chelsea on the Metropolitan School 
Board, is induced to do so on the ground that the Board having to deal with the 
education of girls as well as boys, it is desirable that women should have a voice 
in it. The Education Act, by making women eligible, shows that this was the 
view of Parliament. 

Mrs. W. Grey has directed much attention to the subject of education, espe- 
cially to that of girls. She is in favor of religious education directed to prac- 
tice, but excluding all sectarian theology, of a strict conscience clause, and of 
compulsion where necessary. 

Should any of the ratepayers be willing to honor her with their support on 
these grounds she will be happy to receive communications from them, a_per- 
sonal canvass being impossible among so large a constituency. 

No. 18 Cadogan place, October 27, 1870. 
| Fay ene» SCHOOL BOARD, City of London, Mr. CHUBB, candidate on 

the principle of providing “For every child in London a sound and religious 
education.” 

ONDON SCHOOL BOARD (City Proper)—The Committee for promoting 

the ELECTION of the Rev. C. MACKENZIE solicits in its behalf the 
VOTES and interest of the RATEPAYERS. 
26th Oct., 1870. JAMES ABBIss, Chairman. 
The Committee sits at No. 1 Pudding Lane, E. C. 


~=—#BOOK NOTICES .#—<—~ 


CAMP’S PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL OUTLINE MAPS. By Davip N. 
Camp, A. M. O. D. Cask & Co., Publishers, Hartford, Ct. 

Of all the branches required in our public schools we believe that Geography 
is the most unskillfully taught. Many teachers have no clear conceptions of 
the objects to be attained in the study of Geography, and hence follow blindly 
the prescribed text book, and go through the miserable “ parrot” process of 
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question and answer. Geography can be made a very attractive study. But to 
be rightly taught, the teacher should have on his part books of reference, charts, 
globes, and every piece of apparatus with which to demonstrate. Globes are 
useful and necessary to convey to the children definite ideas of shape, relative 
positions, the circles, etc. But we consider good Outline Maps actually éndis- 
pensable, These should be used principally to test the children in recitation. 
Such maps should be definite in political outline, and the numerous rivers and 
coast lines should be prominent. They should be strictly Outline Maps, giving 
no names of places or objects, and so designed as to be used in connection with 
any text book on Geography. We have seen no Outline Maps that are better 
adapted for class work, better fitted to secure the objects of a map recitation, 
engraved more beautifully and clearly than those recently published by O. D. 
Case & Co., of Hartford. The principal points of excellence are set forth in 
their advertisement, which may be found in this number of the Jowrnd/. 


CAMPBELL’S CONCISE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Pub- 
lished by BREWER & TILEsoN, Boston. 

There is a growing desire on the part of teachers for a more concise history 
than those in general use. In sympathy with that desire this book has been 
prepared, and though it is a small one, it seems to give a very good outiine of 
United States history down to the present time. Teachers and school commit- 
tees wishing a copy are invited to address the publisher. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S SYSTEM OF DRAWING. Published by Woot- 
WORTH, AINSWORTH & Co., New York. 

“ Drawing in the Public Schools” is one of the live eduuational questions in 
this state. Drawing is now regularly taught in the schools of Hartford and 
New Haven, and is being introduced into other places in Connecticut. Of 
course there are many systems presented, each of which has its advocates. 
Prominent among them is Bartholomew’s, quite extensively adopted. This 
series of Drawing Books consist of twelve numbers. Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4,9, and 
10 are now ready. Each number will contain twelve plates, executed in the 
highest style of the art. A Teacher's Guide accompanies each number, with 
full and complete directions, so that teachers can inform themselves and be 
able to teach, even if they cannot execute skillfully. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY, with a Supplement containing a brief 
outline of Astronomy; the illustration part adapted to the improved 
Campbell Tellurion ; designed for High Schools, Grammar Schools and 
Academies. By Epwarp P. Jackson. Published by Cask, Lockwoop 
& BRAINARD, Hartford. 1870. 

It is rare to find a book on this subject in which the themes are so pleasantly 
and yet so usefully handled as in this treatise by Mr. Jackson. Its pages are 
quite free from the conventional phrases which have done their blind duty in 
so many text books, while there is an appetizing freshness, a crispness, in the 
style, which is quite attractive. The illustrations are drawn, and «el drawn, 
from the most familiar objects in just such a way as a live teacher alone could 
devise. We might mention, with special commendation, the sections on the 
form of the earth; regretting, however, that to the five proofs given, a sixth, 
and most interesting one, the “pendulum proof,” is not added. The subject 
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ject of Time is also well treated. An excellent expositure is given of the 
famous paradox founded on the confusion of calendar days, to those traveling 
in opposite directions around the world. Every teacher of Common Geography 
should be conversant with all the facts given in this work; and one might go 
far to find a manual presenting these facts in a more available form. 

GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. Roserr 8. Davis & Co., 
Publishers, Boston. 

Probably no series of Mathematics are so widely known in the Eastern States 
as are those of Benjamin Greenleaf. Two-thirds of our New England teachers 
ebtained their arithmetical knowledge, when pupils, from his Common School 
Arithmetic, and a majority of them have taught from it. After a trial of other 
Arithmetics, we frankly acknowledge that we have never secured more satis- 
factory results in our classes than when we used this book. By the enterprise 
of the publishers it has kept fully up with the progress of the science and the 
practical demands of the times, and promises in the future to be among the 
leading text books on Arithmetic. 

WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL SERIES. By E. E. Wuirr, M. A. Pub- 
lished by Wiison, HixkLe & Co., Cincinnati. 

This series consist of three Arithmetics—Primary, Intermediate and Com- 
plete. The author, E. E. White, editor of the Nutional Teacher, is favorably 
known in Connecticut. We have examined, with much interest, the Complete 
Arithmetic. The author has here presented the fruit of much study, observa- 
tion and experience. Among the many points ef excellence by which the book 
secures our approval, may be mentioned—the brevity and exactness of the 
rules ; the combining of oral and written arithmetic ; the absence of duplicate 
processes of arriving at the same result; the progressive character of the exer- 
cises. The introduction of formulas in Percentage and Interest is not in our 
estimation a favorable feature. A few plain rules would be of more practical 
value than the nicely arranged formulas found in this book and that of Dr. 
French. 

THE KNIGHTLY SOLDIER. A biography of Major Henry Warp Camp, 
Tenth Connecticut Volunteers. By Chaplain H. Ciay, Trumbull. 
Boston: Nicnois & Noyes. 

We are glad to learn that a new edition of this work has just appeared. 
Such a model of modesty and unselfishness, of courage and perseverance, of 
culture of heart as well as of mind, of manliness and refinement, of masculine 
energy united with feminine sensibility, is worthy of general study and imita- 
tation. We heartily recommend this admirable sketch to the youth of our 
state. 

A TEXT BOOK OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Gro. F. 
BarkER, Yale College. Published by Cas. C. CHATFIELD & Co. 

Among the many publications of this enterprising firm no one is meeting 
with greater success than that of Baker’s Chemistry. The entire book, it is 
believed, is a fair representation of the present state of chemical science. Yale 
has just adopted it. It was written for colleges, and yet its style is so lucid and 
its language so simple, that seminaries and high schools are adopting it. We 
would invite the attention of high school teachers to it; and if anticipating a 
change in a text book on chemistry, by all means examine this book—original 
in diction, lucid in statement, and fully up to the present state of the science, 
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PERIODICALS. 
- eee —_ 
THE COLLEGE COURANT. Published weekly by Cuas. C. CHATFIELD & Co. 

The leading colleges and scientific institutions in the United States are repre- 
sented in the Courant. While it has much every week that is of special interest 
to college men and college graduates, it also Contains quite as much that is of 
interest and value to the educated teacher. We believe it to be a pover in the 
great cause of education. Terms, $4.00 per year. With the School Journal, 
$4.50. 

THE GALAXY. 

The publishers of the Gu/ary announce the arrangements for that magazine 
during the coming year, among which are sketches of American life and ad- 
venture by Porte Crayon; a continuation of the papers on public men; a series 
of articles on “ Americanisms,” by Mr. Grant White; Mark Twain’s humorous 
effusions and regular contributions, by Justin McCarthy, Bayard Taylor, Parke 
Godwin, Ike Marvel, Carl Benson, and other popular writers. A new scientific 
department is to be introduced, presenting the most interesting results of 
physical research in a form adapted to general readers—$4.00 per year. School 
Journal and Gulary, $4.75. 

THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE. Published by JoskpnH H. ALLEN, 
Boston. 

Now, that some of our readers are laying plans for their younger friends for 
another year, we gladly call their attention to this periodical. We consider it 
one of the best of the many magazines for our school boys and girls. Terms, 
$1.50 per year. School Journal and Student and Schoolmate, $2.50. 

THE NURSERY. 

For children under ten years of age, the Nvrsery is withott a peer. Its sim- 
ple, child-like stories, printed in a clear, large type, are of themselves attractive, 
while the numerous illustrations are really admirable—so apt and so natural. 
In one of our New England cities the Board cf Education annually subscribes 
for enough to supply one or two primary rooms, the pupils using it as a reader. 
Primary teachers would find it useful as a means of interesting children. Price, 
$1.50 per annum. We will furnish the School Journal and the Nursery for 
$2.50. 
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Those of our subscribers who desire situations can have notice published three 
months free, by addressing B. G. Norturop, Secretary of State Board of Edu- 
cation, New Haven. 

Committees wishing to employ teachers can also address SECRETARY Nor- 
THROP. Applicants must state years or term of experience, at what college, 
seminary or school educated; what kind of situation desired and salary ex- 
pected. The number of the application, and not the name of the applicant, 
will be published. 
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40 ‘THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NATIONAL SERIES—VOLUME VI, 1871. 
Tue NATIONAL Serres of the American Journal of Education 


Was com- 
menced in September, 1867, and including the Circulars, Reports, and Docu- 
ments issued by the Editor as Commissioner of Education, down to the close of 
L870, comprises tive volumes of 800 pages each, with a full Table of Contents, 
and a minute Index to each volume. 


Terms: Fora single volume, (I, I, III, IV, V.) in paper cover,......$4.25 
“ “ s cloth binding,....... 4.50 


ss : gg err 5.50 
For the set of 5 Vols., (I to V,) in paper cover,.......... $20.00 
és és “ cloth binding,......... 22.50 


halk qoat,....siscsce. 26.080 
The Sixth Volume of the National Series will be issued in 187], in quarterly 
numbers—the first number for the year, on the 15th of January, and subse- 
quent numbers on the 15th of April, July, and October, making a volume of at 
least 800 pages, on the following 
TERMS: For one copy (Numbers 21, 22, 23, 24) for the year........ .84.00 
ms NOES Plt ner ee re Pee ae - 1,35 
Payable /n advance. 

\ll remittances can be made in moxuey orders through the Pcst Office. 
\ll orders will be forwarded by mail, express, or otherwise, according to the 

direction and at the risk and expense of the persons ordering the same. 


First Series—1856 to 1861. 





lie First Serres of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Consists of 
ten volumes, each volume having an average of 700 pages, embellished with at 
least four portraits from engravings on steel of eminent teachers, educators, 
and promoters of education, and with a large number of wood-cuts illustrative 
of recent improvements in the structure, furniture, and arrangements of build- 
ings designed for educational uses. Price per volume, $4.50 in cloth, and 
$5.50 in half goat. 

New Series—1862 tu 1866. 

A New Series of Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was colmmenced 
with the number for March, 1862, and continued to the close of 1866. making 
six volumes, having an average of 800 pages each, with sixty portraits from 
engravings on steel, and over two hundred wood-cuts. Price per volume, 
$4.50 in cloth, and $5.50 in half goat. 

SETS OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

A few complete sets of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Eptcation (Vols. I— 
XXI) on the following 

Terms: For the entire series, twenty-one volumes, bound in cloth,. . . .384.00 

ae " - bound in half goat... 105.00 
CLASSIFIED INDEX. 

CLASSIFIED INDEX TO THE CONTENTS OF BARNARD'S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Epucation—Entire Series, Vol. I to XVI, with a GENERAL INDEX to the first 
tive volumes, (I-V,) and a minute Analytical Index to each volume, (I-XX1).) 
together with the Contents, or Index of other publications by the Editor, in- 
cluding several Treatises made up of articles from successive numbers of the 
Journal, and intended originally to constitute volumes of a Series entitled 
Papers for the Teacher, or THE AMERICAN LIBRARY OF Epvucation. Price $2.50. 

All communications relating to THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION can 
be addressed to HENRY BARNARD, 


Hartford, Conn. 
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1835. ‘Greenleaf alone stands the Test of Time!” 18°70. 





Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 


A Complete Course for all classes of Learners. Clear 
and Comprehensive. Practical and Scientific. 


Meritorious and Hconomical. 


Built up and perfected, as demanded by educational progress, it has con- 
stantly baffled competition, and acquired a popularity in all parts of the Union, 


so as to have become 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


For thirty-five years Greenleaf has stood the ordeal of the school-room, and 


inaugurated in mathematical teaching 


A GREAT REVOLUTION. 


District Schoois, Union Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, and Colleges, have adopted books of the series, and now use them 
with entire satisfaction. The fact that about 


1,000,000 COPIES ARE NOW IN USE 


in the schools of the country, is proof both of the merit of Greenleaf’s system, 
and of its unparalleled success. 

GREENLEAF’s NEw PRIMARY, NEW ELEMENTARY, or NEW INTELLECTUAL 
and New Practicau Arithmetics form a time-saving and labor-saving course, 


COMPLETE IN ONLY THREE BOOKS, 


costing at retail only $1.65. By their use, in comparison with certain crude, 
over-loaded, and extended courses of five or more books, it is safe to say that the 


learner may not only make better progress, but, at least, 


SAVE TWO YEARS OF VALUABLE TIME. 


GREENLEAF’s NEw ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, NEW HIGHER ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY, and TRIGONOMETRY, form a course for higher schools and col- 


leges, of unsurpassed excellence, 


Convenient and Useful. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., Publishers, Boston. 
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Bvidence of Merit. 





GREENLEAF’S SERIES, in whole or part, has been adopted for, and is 
now used by, 


Amherst College, Mass. | Manhattan College, N.Y. 
Mass. Agric’! College, “6 |; Brown University, R. I. 
College of the Holy Cross, Bowdoin College, Me. 
State Nautical School, as Colby University, « 
Wesleyan University, ct. | Bates’ College, - 
Russell’s Collegiate Institute, “* | Maine Agricultural College, sal 
Norwich University, Vt. | Rutgers’ College, Nd. 
Mt. Anthony Seminary, “ | Antioch College, 0. 
Phillips’ Exeter Academy, N.H. | Normal University, Tu, 
Rutgers’ Female College, N. Y¥. Westchester Military Academy, Pa. 
Wesleyan Sem. and Female Col,, Me. Mass, Institute of Technology, Mass. 
Oakland Female College, Cal. Worcester Co. Industrial School, “6 
Lancaster Academy, Pa. French’s Commercial College, “6 
Western University, ed Wilbraham Academy, “6 
Washington University, Mo. Williston Seminary, = 


and for hundreds of like institutions, including 16 State Norma SCHOOLS 
and 9 COMMERCIAL COLLEGES. 


GREENLEAF'S ARITHMETICS 


have been approved for, and are now used in, the Public Schools of 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW ORLEANS, 


and many other Cities, and have been recently introduced into up- 


wards of 
5,700 SCHOOLS 


in the Eastern and Middle States, including entire uniformity in numerous 
counties. 
GREENLEAF’S is the Standard in upwards of 
1,000 CITIES AND TOWNS 
in the New England States. 


Greenleaf’s is the only Arithmetical Series, at the present time [1870], that has 
a State adoption by any of the Eastern States. 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH 


has been achieved by merit, not by ‘‘liberal inducements,” or by ‘‘ tricks of 
agency ;” so that while many systems have flourished but a short time, Green- 
leaf’s system has continued steadily 


ON VICTORY’S PATH! 
ROBERT §. DAVIS & 00., Publishers, Boston. 
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Eminent Testimony, 


Oe 


Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Dartmouth College, says: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s works have all a 
deserved popularity, and their general use attests their excellence. The most 
experienced teachers adopt and commend them.” 





Rev. George Gannet, Chester Park Young Ladies School, Boston: ‘‘ As a matter 
of preference, I have for several years used the Mathematical Series of Prof. 
Greenleaf.” 





Prof. J. B. Chase, Russell’s Collegiate Home Institute, New Haven: ‘* We use 
Greenleaf’s entire Series of Mathematics, and consider the books unsurpassed 
by any in use.” 





Prof. Charles French, French’s Mercantile College, Boston: ‘** During many 
years Greenleaf’s Arithmetics have been used in this institution, and although 
many others have been urged for adoption, I have seen no reason to make a 
change. 





Prof. David B. Scott, Grammar School No. 40, New York City: ‘* No Arith- 
metics, in my opinion, have kept for so long a time a more deserved share of 
public favor than Greenleaf’s.” 





Prof. Wm. F. Wyers, Westchester Military Academy, Pa.: ‘1 have had Green- 
leaf’s Series of Arithmetics in use in my school exclusively for some years, and 
always considered it ‘‘ facile princeps” of the many treatises on that subject.” 





Prof. S. S. Greene, Brown University, R. I.: ‘*Greenleaf’s New Higher 
Algebra, in my opinion, is among the very best text-books for a university 
course.” 





Prof. H. W. Super, Keystone Normal School, Pa.: ‘*Greenleaf’s excellent 
series is very extensively used in our Normal District, and in many parts of 
it, exclusively.” 





Prof. of Mathematics, Wilbraham Academy, Mass.: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s New Prac- 
tical Arithmetic gives general satisfaction, and is the only written Arithmetic 
used in this school; it is comprehensive enough for any class without a higher 
Arithmetic.” 





Henry L. Chapman, Tutor in Bowdoin College, Me.: ‘‘I am satisfied, from the 
use of some of Greenleaf’s Mathematical Text-Books, in teaching, and from 
an examination of others of the series, of their general excellence and adapt- 
edness to the recitation and school-room. The New Higher Algebra has been 
adopted as a text-book in this institution.” 





Sisters of St. Joseph, Carondelet, Mo.: ‘‘ For simplicity, exactness, and com- 
pleteness, we think the series the best of the kind, and we have therefore 
adopted it in all our schools.” 





Prin. George W. Yates, Mount Anthony Seminary, Vt.: ‘‘My classes have 
always done best in Greenleaf, and I have taught from his books with more 
pleasure than from any others.” 




















Bro. Patrick, Manhattan College, New York City: ‘‘ For classes of beginners: 
Greenleaf’s New Primary and New Elementary Arithmetics furnish an attractive 
course of easy lessons, well calculated to develop thought and advance the 
learner by orderly gradations.” 





Prof. D. C. Stone, Oakland Female College, Cal.: ‘ I have used Greenleaf’s 
Arithmetics for several years, and am not at all disposed to change.” 





Prin. A. P. Stone, Public High School, Portland, Me.: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s Elemen- 
tary Algebra has been adopted as a text-book in this school, and gives good 
satisfaction.” 

Prin. W. L. P. Boardman, now of Lewis School, Boston: ‘* The improvements 
contained in the New Practical Arithmetic, make it, in my estimation, one of 
the very best books before the public.” 





Vermont Board of Education: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s New Practical has greater merits 
as a text-book than any other similar book.” 





Supt. J. B. Storms, Monroe County, Pa.: ‘‘Since the publication of the 
Elementary Arithmetic, I consider Greenleaf’s the best series published, and is 
the only one used to any extent in this county.” 


School Commissioners F. W. Gilley and Geo. W. Smith, Westchester Co., N. Y.: 
‘“*We have found Greenleaf’s Arithmetics have been largely used in our 
schocls, and they carry the suffrages of our best and most able teachers.” 


Sidney Brooks, Teacher State Nautical School, Boston: ‘‘The New Practical 
Arithmetic, after a trial of six months on board the Schoolship, is increasing in 


favor with teachers and pupils.” 





Supt. J. H. Zelie, Public Schools, Kingston, N. Y.: ‘* All of our teachers are 
pleased with the New Arithmetics, and we unhesitatingly affirm that, in our 
opinion, Greenleaf’s Series is the best.” 





Prof. Thomas Metcalf, Normal University, Ill.: ‘‘Several months’ use of 
Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic warrants me in saying that the high 
claims urged by the author, are, with rare exceptions, well sustained.” 





Prin. J. A. Nichols, Public School No. 2, Yonkers, N. Y.: ‘‘ My opinion of 
Greenleaf’s System, after a satisfactory trial, is that of unqualified approbation.” 

Prin. W. J. Corthell, Public High School, Calais, Me.: ‘*Greenleaf’s Mathe- 
matics have been adopted for the schools of this city, and I shall advocate their 
introduction throughout the county.” 


Prof. W. V. Davis, Lancaster Academy, Pa.: ‘*The New Elementary Arith- 
metic works well. The New Practical is all that any teacher should desire. 
The longer I use it the better I like it.” 





Prin. A. C. Brackett, Storer Normal School, W. Va.: ‘* We shall hereafter use 
Greenleaf’s Avithmetics, and no others, in this institution.” 





























Supt. Fred. J. Frelinghuysen, Somerset Co., N. J.: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s Series of 
Mathematics is recommended to be used in the public schools of this county.” 


Co. Examiner S. R. Morse, Atlantic Co., N. J.: ** We have introduced Green- 
leaf’s Series into the schools of this county.” 


Dr. Geo. C. Brown, Mourt Holly, N. J.: ‘* We have finally returned to Green- 
leaf’s, believing that series to be better suited to the wants of our schools than 
any other.” 

Prin. Samuel Allen, Friends’ School, Philadelphia: ‘* The New Elementary 
Arithmetic is an admirable work ; just the book we much needed.” 





Supt. E. J. Young, Lehigh Co., Pa.: ‘‘Greenleaf’s entire series gives great 
satisfaction to teachers and students, and it is undoubtedly the best.” 





Prin. A. E. Gibbs, Westfield High School, Mass.: ‘* Experience has fully es- 
tablished our confidence in Greenleaf’s works.” 





Prin. F’. A. Waterhouse, late of Augusta High School, Me.: ‘‘Such really ex- 
cellent books deserve the popularity which they have gained.” 





Prin. L. P. Blood, Hagerstown Academy, Md.: ‘‘In discarding all obsolete 
tables and unusual busirfess rules, which are entirely out of place in a school 
arithmetic, and in the introduction of new matter relevant to present business 
requirements, the editor of the Practical Arithmetic has made great improve- 
ments.” 





Prin. J. 8S. Hart, State Normal School, N. J.: ‘‘We have been using Green- 
leaf’s New Practical Arithmetic for some time in this school, and are very much 
pleased with it.” 


Supt. Wm. H. Reed, Salem Co., N.J.: ‘‘1 have recommended the use of 
Greenleaf’s Arithmetics in the public schools of Salem County, believing them 
to be excellent works.” 





Prof. Chas. H. Verrill, Prin. State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa.: ‘‘1 regard 
Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic the best work of the kind ever published.’ 





Prin. J. Thompson, Public Schools, White Plains, N. Y.: ‘‘ Two years’ experi- 
ence with Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic, convinces me that it is the 
best work of the kind I have seen.” 





Prof. R. Woodbury, Western Normal School, Me.: ‘‘Greenleaf’s Geometry and 
Trigonometry, which I am ypsing, I like well.” 





Rev. H. P. Torsey, Wesleyan Seminary and College, Me.: ‘‘We are now using 
Greenleaf’s Elementary and Higher Algebra, and like them.” 





Prof. Selden J. Coffin, Lafayette College, Pa.: ‘*Greenleaf's New Higher 
Algebra, by its judicious arrangement, and the practical nature of the examples, 
commends itself to the favor of teachers.” 
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Reconstruction. 





The appearance of GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC caused no 
little excitement in certain circles. The book was upon a new plan— out of 
the old ruts—and was first issued in a proof form, to run the gauntlet of free 
criticism before being put in a permanent form. 

Parties interested in the success of previously existing books, had no kindly 
greeting for the new candidate for popular favor, and finally united very gener- 
ally in carping criticism—it pleased none of them. In this respect, it was soon 
found that they and the educational public were not in agreement. 


The practical teacher and progressive educator saw at a glance that the new 
book had made important steps in advance, that it had, indeed, inaugurated a 
great reform, and that though rival arithmetics on the old system would suffer, 
the schools would gain. 

“For a whole year, friendly and unfriendly criticisms continued to be brought 
to the notice of the editor of the New Practical before the work was put in its 
permanent shape, that it might be given to the public so nearly perfect as not to 
require in the future any considerable change. The wisdom of constructing a 
text-book in this way is now apparent. 


Since the publication of Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, perhaps no other 
has ever initiated as great a revolution. It makes written arithmetic intellectual. 
It relieves the study of much useless labor by simplification of processes, and 
by the exclusion of obsolete and unimportant’material. The effect, though 


revolutionary, is extremely reformatory. 


One of the effects is seen in the many attempts to bring rival and competing 
books up to its standard. It is really wonderful to see how generally arithme- 
tical books are being revamped to conform to the new condition of things. It 
is, however, to be regretted that these laudable attempts to subserve the cause 
of education have not been blessed with the desired results. In some instances, 
the putting of new cloth into old garments, or new wine into old bottles, have 
only made matters worse. Yet still, the reconstruction goes on, and where it 
will stop no one can now tell. Jt is certain that Greenleaf’s New Practical at 
present is immensely ahead, and that all imitations of it only make the superior 
merits of that work the more conspicuous, and its continued success the more 
assured, 

The fact that Greenleaf’s New Practical is being everywhere sought for, and 
taken at fair introduction rates, while agents of would-be reconstructed rival 
books have become obliged to hold out peculiar ‘‘ liberal inducements,” and 
‘* even exchange” in competition, is of itself sufficient evidence as to which 
side sets the strong current of educational sentiment.—Zducational Gazette, N.Y. 





























Benjamin Greenleaf 


oo 


Few men in our country have been more widely known in the profession of 
teaching, than was Mr. Greenleaf. And few, it is believed, have succeeded 
better in securing the affection and lasting respect of their pupils. He was 
peculiar — always like himself, and never like another, but his heart was 
ever kind and generous, and his efforts earnest and disinterested for the good 
of his scholars. He was Preceptor of Bradford Academy from the year after 
his graduation at Dartmouth to the time when the school ceased to be open for 
both sexes, and was converted into an institution for young ladies. He after- 
wards established and took charge of ‘‘ Bradford Teachers’ Seminary,” which 
occupied most of his time for nine years. During his connection with the Acad- 
emy and Seminary, the number of his pupils was about three thousand, — more 
than two hundred and fifty of whom became members of College, and more 


than forty of whom entered the Christian ministry. 


Teaching was the business in which he delighted, and whether the lesson 
was in Latin, Greek, or English, and especially if it were in Mathematics, he 
was earnest, enthusiastic, and would use words sharp and witty to cheer up 
and stimulate the good and faithful scholar, and make those that were indolent 
feel the desirableness of having a well-prepared lesson. 


In addition to his labors as teacher, Mr. Greenleaf did a great and valuable 
service to the cause of education, in the preparation of a Mathematical Series, 
which has few equals in excellence and popularity, and on which he expended 
much thought and toil through more than twenty-five years of his life. His 
works are a legacy to the present and the future generations, which will keep his name 


in distinct remembrance. 


But it was not in the school-room, nor by his books alone that Mr. Greenleaf 
created an influence on his generation. He was an estimable and useful citizen, 
and a consistent member of the Christian church. He was generous in his 
gifts for the support of public enterprises and for charitable objects, in full pro- 
portion to his means. For three successive years, 1837, 1838, 1839, he was a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature. In the course of his connection with 
that body, he introduced an order for a new Geological Survey of the State, 
and also one for a Natural History Survey, both of which were adopted, and 
have produced important results. 


He was active and influential in the formation of the ‘‘ American Institute of 
Instruction,” and for many years was one of its officers. He also did important 
service on the School Committee of the town, on which he remained to his death. 
His last days, it is pleasant to say, were peaceful and happy. — Boston Recorder. 
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Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 


New Primary Arithmetic, neta price, .25 | New Elementary Algebra, price, $1.38 


New Elementary Arithmetic, 45 | New Higher Algebra, 1.87 
New Intellectual Arithmetic, A2 Elements of Geometry, 1.38 
New Practical Arithmetic, 94 | Elements of Trigonometry, 94 


Geometry and Trigonometry, price $1.87. 


[The Common School - Arithmetic, price 94c., and National Arithmetic, 
$1.38, containing the Metric System of Weights and Measures, continue to be 
published.] 


Reasons, 
In brief, for giving the books of Greenleaf’s New Series the 


preference to all others: 


1. They are common sense text-books—clear and practical. 

2. They are modern, and adapted, to the, best methods of teaching. 

38. They form a-complete: graded series for all classes of learners, and for 
schools of all grades} 

4. Each book is complete in‘ itself, and the series such that any degree of 


Mathematical knowledge may be obtained in the least possible time. 

5. The books are all handsomely and durably made, and in regard to 
economy, the cheapest of the kind extant. 

6. They are the only books f the kind which, by force of intrinsic merit, 
have been sufficiently introduced in all parts of the country, to render 
practicable, in every town and district, 


AN ENTIRE UNIFORMITY. 





Scheel Boards and Teachers 


Are invited to correspond freely with us, and 
to send for our full 


DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


The books supplied for First Introduction, only, at 
half of the above named retail prices. 
Srncte Cortes forwarded to teachers, postage prepaid, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of 15, 30, 30, 60, 80, 120, 100, 60, and 
120 cents, respectively. Address, 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 


J. A. Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia; Oakley, Mason & Co., New York. 
Sold by all the principal Booksellers in the United States, and in the Dominion of Canada, 
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PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 
National System of Penmanship. 


———__ © eo _ _—- 


NEW STANDARD EDITION, 1870. 


2s oe 





Retail price reduced to 15 cents each. 


The best, most popular, and most extensively used of any a of the world; having an*unprecedented sale of 
nearly 2,000,000 copies annually. 


Revised, Newly Engraved, and Improved. 
THE STANDARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA. 


ad 
READ THESE FACTS: 

Adopted by more State Boards of Education tlian any other system. 

Adopted and used in more State Normal Schools than -~ other system. 

Adopted and used exclusively in more Great Cities than all other systems combined, 

Adopted and used in more Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, and Private Schools tham any other 








system. 
In England it‘has been re-eagraved and recognized as the American Standard of Penmanship, 
and in the British Provinces and United States, the aggregate sales exceeds all other systems published. 


“We cordially indorse it with greater satisfaction every year,” 
Is the unanimous voice from the Common*&chools. 
Sena for complete descriptive circular, giving list of two hundred leading cities where used, tegether with 


—_ description of the series. 
Specimen book, containing (800) nearly all the copies, mailed to any teacher for twenty-five cents, 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S STEEL PENS. 


(GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES.) 


These Pens are made EXPRESSLY for us by the best manufacturers in England and America ; and in QUALITY 
OF MATERIAL, FINISH OF POINTS, EASY ACTION, and DURABILITY, are unsurpassed by any in the market. 
These pens are neatly put up in gross boxes. Sample card of six pens (one of each kind) sent to any address 
on receipt of ten cents. 
A gross of any of the above sent by mail on receipt of $1,00. 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. 





BARTHOLOMEW’S SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 
(The only regularly graded system of Drawing Published.) 


This system of drawing is based upon the idea that drawing is a study, and that it can be taught. It will 


ome, A Series of Twelve Progressive Drawing-Books. 


In the first four numbers of the series, the author presents a course of instruction suited to the wants of the 
pupils in our public schools. ® 


2. Teachers’ Guides for the first Four Numbers. 


A Hana Book of Instruction for the use of Teachers. 
8, Bartholomew's Primary-School Slate, 
4, Primary-School Drawing and Writing<Cards, 


The copies in these lessons are white on a black ground, Each set of cards"contains examples in drawing and 
writing. Nos. 1 and 2 now ready, No. 3 in preparation. 


5. Bartholomew's Progressive Picturesque Drawing-Cards. 
G. Bartholomew's Linear Perspective, 
7. Bartholomew’s Sketches from Nature, 


Send for complete descriptive Circular 
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Bartholomew's Slate, with Rubber Cushions, 


In order to meet the pressing demand created by the introduction of Rartholomew’s Drawing Slate, with Rub- 
ber Cushions, the publishers have been induced to manufacture a line of Rubber Cushioned Plain Slates. 


For terms for introduction List of our Publications with retatl prices, and descriptive 
civoulars, address the Publishers, 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 
51 John St., N.Y., 111 State St., Chicago. 
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MAGILL'S 
trench Sevies, 
BY 


ZLowarod HH. MaGicze. A, M., 


Professor of Ancient and Modern Languages, Swarthmore College, Pa 


I. MAGILL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
PRESENTING IN A 
Concise and Systematic Form, 
The Essential Principles of the French Language; 
INCLUDING 
English Exercises to be translated Inte French, with Vocabularies, en Alphabetical List ef 


the mest Commen French Idioms, and @ Copious tadex. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


a French, English, and Latin Vocabulary, 


CONTAINING 
THE MOST COMMON WORDS IN FRENCH WHICH ARE DERIVED FROM LATIN. 











Special Features of Magill’s French Grammar: 


1. It is Sctentific.—It treats the subject ina regular and systematic manner, and is not a loose collec- 
tion of rules and remarks upon the forme and constructions of the language. 
2. It ts Concise.—Especial care has been taken to use such language as could be readily understood 
end committed by the student; always presenting the same idea, when repetition was unavoidable, in the same 
. form, 
$ 3. It is Comprehensive.—Although the Grammar proper, with the exercises, occupies less than 300 
pages, yet it is believed that it includes all essential points explained in grammars of twice the size. 

4: It is Practical.—It is a work which can be mastered by the student in a reasonable time, and made 
thoroughly familiar by subsequent application tothe reading-lessons and written exercises. In thus applying 
the principles, the very full Index at the close of the volume will be found of inestimable value. 

5. The Appendix, which treats of the derivation of the French from Latin, is a new feature’in a school- 
book in this country, and one which will no: only enable the pupil to remember more readily the meanings of 
both the Latin and French words, but, by this comparison of the words of three languages, will cultivate a habit 
of mind of essential service in other and later studies. 

6. The Mechanical Execution.—The bold, clear type in which the most essential rules are presented, 
and the carefully i¢adicised points in the illustrative sentences, render the work, in this regard, all that could be 
desired. ‘ 

2" An entirely new edition of the Grammar has been made, introducing copious ex- 
ercises in English-French and French-English, together with avery full treatise on Pro- 
nunciation, brought down to date according to the most recent authorities. 


—_———) 0 ee 


{I, Magill’s French Reader. 
[ll, Key to Magill’s French Grammar. 
[V. Selections from French Prose and Poetry. 


These books have been received with great favor by teachers and critics. Among others, we have received 
@ flattering commendation from M. BESCHERELLE, an author of high reputation in France. 

The whole series forms a very complete course of instruction in French, according to the most approved 
modern method, for Schools and Colleges. It is a combination of the best materials to make a practical course in 
French, which the author could obtain during a residence in France; some of them already widely used in the 
French schools, and others, new selections, taken from origina! sources. f 


PEND FOR FrirCurars. 
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CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF PHYSICS. 





CAMBRIDGE 
Gourse of Physics. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
FOR GRAMMAR 8CHOOL8, 
HICH SCHOOLS, AND ACADEMIES. 
BY ROLFE AND PILLeET. 


. Chemistry. 
il. Philosophy. 

ill. Astronomy. 
(@@™ New and revised editicns of these books 
have been prepared, and the Series is now com- 
blete ix a permanent form. 
Tne Electricity of the old “Chemistry and 
Electricity” has been transferred to the “ Nat- 
ral Philosophy” in the new edition, and has 
been wholly re-written made somewhat briefer, 
and brought fully down to the present state of 
the science, There has also been added to the 
Appendix of the “ Natural Philosophy” a chap- 
ter on the Physics of the Atmosphere, or Meteor- 
ogy, containing all the recent discoveries and 
theories in this important and interesting field, 
As thus revised, the “ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY” 
is complete in itself, ceataining Mechanics 
(under which head are included Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Motion, Machines, 
etc.), Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity, and Me- 


teorology 


The “CuHeEMistRY” has been carefully re- 
written and expanded so as to fill the space 
occupied by the £iectricity in the old edition. 


New chapters on Chrystallography and Organi: 
Chemistry, from the freshest sources, have been 
added, and _the description of Eléments has 
been enlarged. 
This edition gives the nomenclature as 
adopted by the London Chemical Society, as 
taught at Harvard College, and as generally 
used in scientific journals. 

The 


tains, in addition to the Astronomy proper, a 


new edition of the “AsTRONOMY” con- 


chapter on the Conservation of Energy and an 
account of the Constellations, illustrated by 17 
full-page Star AMfaps from Argelander. 

These books are inductive in method, fresh 
in matter, simple in style, fully illustrated, and 
handsomely printed ; and they exactly meet the 
wants of our advanced Seminaries and Acade- 
mies, and of those High Schools which can 
devote considerable time to these subjects. 








THE 


Bandbook Serics. 


By the same Authors. 
1. Handbook of Chemistry. 
il. Handbook of Philosophy. 
ill. Handbook of the Stars. 

These books contain (aside from the Appen- 
dix) respectively 159, 230, and 159 pages, in 
clear, open type, with no fine print, and they 
treat of all the topics usually included in school 
manuals of these sciences, The more theoret- 
ical portions of the subject are discussed briefly 
in Appendixes, and descriptions of apparatus 
and directions for performing experiments are 
added. Omitting the Appendixes, the books 
are not too difficult for the upper classes in 
Grammar and District Schools. With the Ap- 
pendixes, they are exactly adapted to the wants 
of those High Schools and Academies which 
have not time for larger books, 

They are not abridgements of the larger 
works by the same authors, but are wholly new 
and independent books, differing from the 
others in the selection, arrangement, and treat- 
ment of topics, so far as was necessary to fit 
them for a briefer and easier course of study. 
They are simple in style, and eminently pructt- 
cal, yet thoroughly scientific, and giving the 
results- of the latest discovery and research. 
They are sure of a hearty welcome from teach- 
ers who desire books that shall be brief without 
being dry, and easy without being puerile. 


This popular Course of Physics has been officially adopt- 
ed by the State Boards of Marylaud, Minnesota aud 
Louisiana; and is already used, in whole or in part, 
in the cities of New York, Chicago, Baliimore, 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, Richmond, Savannah, 
Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, 
Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, St. Louis, Sun 
Francisco, Milwaukie, Bloomington, Aun Ar- 
bor, Ypsilanti, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Cin- 
ciunati, Columbus, Dayton, Cleveland, Zanes- 
ville, St. Juseph, Wheeling, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Erie, Newark, Worcester, Taun- 
ton, Lowell, Bangor, Lawrence, Haverhill, 
Buth, Milford, Hartford, New London, New 
Kedjord, Newburgh, Ltoston, Dover, Concord, 
Burlington, Dorchesier, Manchester, VPitis- 
field, Chelsea, Chicopee, Northampton, Cam- 
bridge, Newburyport, and numerous other leading 
towns, Colleges, State Nermal Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, and Schools throughout the United States. 


*.* Copies for examination will be supplied 
at one-half the advertised price, with twenty- 
five ‘cents additional for postage. Special 
terms will be given for first introduction of any 
of the books. ¢ 


Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., 
51 John Street, N. Y. 











the Wew Latin Course, 
A COMPLETE PREPARATORY COURSE FOR COLLECE. 


COMPLETE COURSE FOR THOSE NOT INTENDING TO ENTER COLLEGE. 


° 








I. PREPaRaToRY Lariv PROSE Goor, 
eee ALL THE LATIN PROSE NECESSARY FOR ENTERING COLLEGE: WITH NOTES 
D REFERENCES TO THE GRAMMARS OF HARKNESS, ANDREWS AND STODDARD, 
ALLEN, AND BULLIONS, AND A VOCABULARY 
By J. H. HANSON, A. M., 
Principal of the Waterville Classical Institute, 

2" The idea of this work is original and ay = e. Mr. Hanson was the first to combine in one volume all 
‘the Latin Prose requisite to a thorough preparation for any of our Colleges, with Ieferences to the four Gram- 
gars most in use, Critical and Explanatory Notes, and a Vocabulary; thus furnishing the student a work mors 
eomplels and convenient than ever existed before. 


Il. &@ ManoOBeook oF LATIN POETRY. 


CONTAINING SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL, OVID, AND HORACE; WITH NOTES, AND REFER- 
ENCES TO THE GRAMMARS OF HARKNESS, ANDREWS AND STODDARD, 
ALLEN AND BULLIONS. 


By J. H. HANSON, A. M., and W. J. ROLFE, A. M. 








IIT, SELECTIONS FROM OVID AND VI@GIL. 


A SHORTER HANDBOOK OF LATIN POETRY; WITH NOTES, AND REFERENCES TO THE 
GRAMMARS OF HARKNESS, ANDREWS AND STODDARD, ALLEN, 
AND BULLIONS, AND A VOCABULARY. 


By J. H. HANSON, A. M, and W, J. ROLFE, A. ™. 


2" This book is the best and the cheapest School Manual of Latin Poetry. It contains not only 
the * #irst Six Books of the Aineid’’ (which fill but 132 of the 246 pages of Latin text), but also half the 
Georgics, and six of the ten Hclogues; together with the most attractive of Ovid’s Mythological Tales. 
The Notes and Grammatical Keferences are fuller than in any similar work, The new Vecab- 
ulary is at once concise and complete, aad is printed in large, clear type. 





IV. C@Sa8@2 O& BELLO GALLice. 


CONTAINING C4SAR’S8 GALLIC WAR COMPLETE, WITH NOTES, AND REFERENCES TO THE 
CRAMMARS OF HARKNESS, ANDREWS AND STODDAED, ALLEN, 
AND BULLIONS, AND A VOCABULARY. 
By J. H. HANSON, A. M., 
Principal of the Waterville Classical Institute. 


This is an entirly new book, and is pronounced by competent judges the best School Edition of 
Cesar ever published, 





A NEW ELEMENTARY COURSE 
IN 


The German Language, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By GABRIEL CAMPBELL, M. A., 


Professor in the State Wniversity of Winnesnta. 
f2mo. pp. 200. 








Tre aim of this work is to make a practical application of the improvements developed by the growth of 
the modern acience of Comparative Philology. 
The author presents the German language to American learners, who are presumed to be acquainted with 
the English language, by way of comparison with the English in its points of similarity and of difference. 
The plan is simple. philosophical, and practical, and the work is proving itself eminently successful. It 
has received very flattering encomiums from high authorities in ail parte of the country where German is taught. 
The book is divided into three parts: | 
Part I. General Principles; 
i Part II. Synopses—Forms of VWords; 
Part III, Special Principies, Reading and Analysis; 
| followed by 3 German and English Vocabulary to Part IIL it contains also an English and German Vocabulary 
to Part L. 


























LIVE TEXT BOOKS 


FOR 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS. 


<->, - 


COWPERTHW AIT &CO. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS must examine these New Books, if they wish to 
keep up with the times, and with the improved methods of instruction which now prevail in 


the best schools. WARREN’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


I. Warren’s Primary Geography, - - - £0 75 
Il. Warren’s Common School Geography, I 8s 
Ill. Warren’s Physical Geography, - - - . - 1 88 
For Introduction or Examination, One-Half the above Retail Prices. 

No higher commendation could be awarded to any series of Books, than that given War- 
ren’s Series of Geographies, by their extensive use in all parts of the country for many years 
past, and by their re-adoption, as fast as revised, in such cities as Boston, Providence, Phila- 


delphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, Nashville, etc., and in hundreds of other important 
Cities and Towns. 


GREENE’S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 


I. Greene’s Introduction, - - $0 56 
Il. Greene’s English Grammar, 1 05 
Ill. Greene’s Analysis, - - - - - - 080 
For Introduction or Examination, One-Half the above Retail Prices. 

This series of English Grammars was prepared by Prof. S. S. GREENE, of Brown 
University, and is the result of a long and careful study of the language itself, as well as of 
the best methods of teaching it. The three books form a connected series, adapted to the 
different grades of city and country schools; but each book is complete in itself, and may 
be used independently of the others. 

Since their recent revision, these Grammars have been officially adopted in the States of 
Minnesota, Kansas, Arkansas, and Louisiana; by the School Boards of St. Louis, Chicago, 
and of more than One Thousand other prominent Cities and Towns in various parts of the 
country ; so that they are rapidly becoming the NATIONAL STANDARD TEXT BOOKS ON 


GRAMMAR. 
POTTER & HAMMOND’S COPY BOOKS. 
REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION, IN THREE SERIES. 
I. The School Series.—Nos. 1 to 7. } 
Il. Whe Mereantile Series.— Nos. § to 12. - Per Dozen, $1 8O 
Ill. The Ladies’ Fine Hand Series.—Nos. 13 to 15. 
For Introduction or Examination, One Dollar per Dozen. 


These Copy-Books are unsurpassed in respect to neatness, beauty, ease, simplicity and ac- 
curacy; and by them easy, flowing, graceful writing is tanght, not stiff, slow, painful pen- 


drawing. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Berard’s United States History, - #1 20 
Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics, - 1 00 
Leach’s Complete Speller, - - 0 32 
Knisely’s Arithmetical Questions, - 0 42 
Apgar’s Geographical Drawing Books, - 1 00 





Full Descriptive Circular sent free upon application. Correspondence earnesily solicited ; 
and information in regard to Teacher's names, proposed changes in Text-books, etc., gladly 
received. Address, 


COW PERTEWAILT cw CO., 
628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Or if more convenient, apply to either of the following Agents: 
New York Agent: Wa. H. Watney, with Oakley, Mason & Co., 142 & 144 Grand St., N. Y. 
Western Agent: S. WricuT, with the Western News Co., 121 & 123 State St., Chicago, Il 
New England Agent: J. A. Bowen, with J. L. Hammett, 37 & 39 Brattle St., Boston, Ma-s. 
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Just Published from the Latest Authorities. 


CAMP’S 
PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL 


Outline Maps. 


No. 1—The Hemispheres, TT eet Oe SE eT 30x 50 inches. 
VE IN 5 aiacias cna a midline pale ge edide. wanes ale and 95x30 “ 
3—The United States, Dominion of Canada, and Mexico, 
with separate Maps of Alaska and Newfoundland, 50x60 
4—South America... -.......cscccccccccccccccccecccvcces 95x30 “ 


Fe I 6 ida ods ou RA Ree a heeds Rida Kaa cede nesn pean 95x30 “ 
“ 8—Oceanica, with a separate Map of the Sandwich Islands, 25x30 “ 
9—Physical Map of the World, on Mercator’s projection,---- 30x50 “ 


PRICE OF 1HE MAPS AND KEY. 


Backed with muslin, colored bound, with Rings for suspension, and put 
TD INE Fa oo 6k daar desde deacsewieivesaposens $20 per set. 
Backed with muslin, colored bound, varnished and mounted on Rollers, 30 a 
These Maps have a practical valne, greatly surpassing that of any other Outline 
Map. They show such important geographical facts as can be shown on Wall Maps 
with the greatest benefit to classes, and so much better than has ever been done 
before, as to elicit the 


Most Unqualified Approval of Teachers and Educators throughout the Countrv. 


Teachers and Boards of Education have but to examine them to satisfy themselves 
of their unequaled adaptation to the wants of the school room. Special attention is 
invited to the following 

IMPORTANT FEATURES: 

Ist. They are new and accurate, and are engraved and colored in a style never 
before equaled, either for beauty, or for the distinctness with which every thing is 
shown. 

2d. They combine all the essential characteristics of both Physical and Political 
Outline Maps, showing each of these features much better than any other Maps of 
equal size. The Mountain, Lake and River systems, and the principal natural 
features of each continent, are shown more clearly and more acurately than on any 
other wall Maps, while a separate Map of the World, on Mercator’s projection, is 
devoted to such features of physical geography as cannot be shown so appropriately 
in connection with Political Divisions. 

3d. The United States and Europe are shown on large maps, each being 50x60 
inches, and from two to four times the size on which those countries are generally 
represented in other sets. 

4th. They are the latest, most accurate, best arranged, best engraved, best 
colored, handsomest, clearest and most complete Outline Maps published, and are 
not spoiled by having the names of places printed on them. 


0. D, CASE & CO., Publishers, 


Hartford, Conn. 








STANDARD SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & C0., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


- — + oe + ——____- 
GUYOLS GHOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
‘Incomparably superior to anything published.” —AGassiz. 
GUYOT’S Introduction to the Study, $1 00 | GUYOT’S Intermediate Geography, $1 60 
GUYOT'S Elementary Geography, 75 | GUYOT’S Common School Geography, 2 25 


GUYOT’S Wall Maps, Small Series, $18 = YOT’S Wall Maps. Large Series, 71 00 
GUYOT’S Wall Maps, Intermed. Series, 3 UYOT’S Wall Maps, Classical Series, 45 00 

These are the only works of the kind a proceed on the ground that Geography is a 
Science, capable of being resolved into its elements. each to be presented in its dependent 
order, the same as with other sciences. 

The Lodgment already established for these Works in the chief centers of educational 
opinion throughout our country, declares the correctness of their plan and methods; while the 
signal progress in Geographical teaching, observable on every hand since their publication, 
sufficiently assures the value of their ministry. 

FRLTHR’S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 








FELTER’S First Lessons in Numbers 25c | FELTER’S Intermediate Arithmetic, 80c 
FELTER’S Primary Arithmetic. 35c | FELTER’S Grammar School Arithmetic, 90c¢ 
INDEPENDENT. 

FELTER’S Intellectual Arithmetic, 15c | FELTER’S Practical Arithmetic, $1 00 
FELTER’S Teacher's Manual, We. 


The first two books are fitly illustrated, and present oral, mental and written exercises 
systematically alternated, which render these little works especial favorites alike with teachers 
and gare. 

‘he Primary, Intermediate and Grammar School Arithmetics embraces the whole frame- 
work of the Science developed by happily combining the Analytic and Synthetic methods. 
COOLEY’S NATURARAL SCIHNCE SERIES. 


COOLEY’S Natural Philosophy, $1 50 | COOLEY’S Text-took of Chemistry, $1 25 
SHELDON’S OBJECT LESSON SERIES. 
SHELDON'’S First Reading Book, 25c | SHELDON’S Lessons on Objects, 1 % 
SHELDON’S Primary Phonic Charts, 6 00 | SHELDON’S Elementary Instruction. 1 75 
THNNEY’S NAT heady AL HISTORY SERIES, 
TENNEY’S Natural History of Animals. 2 00 | TENNEY’S Manug nl < Zoology, 3 00 


TENNEY'S Natural His story Tablets, 

It is permissible to say, that Professors Cooley, Sheldon and . enney are among our best 
cultured and most successful teachers—that their respective works, above named, are worthy 
of their authorship, and are recognized throughout the country as standard Text-Books; the 
very best in their several departments. 


PROF. H. N. DAY’S NEW SERIES. 


DAY’S American Speller, 25 | DAY’S Art of Discourse, 1 50 
DAY'S Young Composer, 00 DAY’S Elements of Logic, 1 50 
DAY’S Art of Composition, 50 | DAY’ S English Literature, 2 % 


Advanced classes of Comnon Schools, fo ademic and private students flnd these works ad- 
mirably adapted to their needs. 


HARPER’S PRACTICAL veetarmaivamsia ION. 


By Mrs. Mary J. Harper, of Packer Institute, Brooklyn, - : 90c 
The range of Topics, their classification, and the model exercises in oral ats written 

composition presented in this book were designed for the younger class of pupils, for whom it 

is admirably adapted; while, practically, it is proving more acceptable also to advanced classes 

of schools and seminaries, than many more pretentious works. 

DALGLEISH’S Grammatical Analysis, - . - - - - - - 60c 


PERCH’S MAGNETIC GLOBES. 
Three Sizes—Five, Seven and Twelve inch diameters. Three Styles—Plain Stand to full Meri- 
dian. Prices from $6 00 to $35 00. 

One Dozen MaGNnetic Ossects and GLOBE MANUAL sent free with each Globe. 

These are the most elegant, cheapest, and, with the Manual and Magnetic Objects, the most 
useful Globes extant. 

t=" LIBERAL TERMS MADE FOR INTRODUCTION. 43 

All Communications with reference to above Text-Books, or applications for copies for 

examination or introduction, or for Guyot’s Wall Maps or Perce’s Magnetic Globes, must be 


addressed to 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N, Y 
Or the following CoRRESPONDING AGENCIES of their Educational Department :— 

Boston: Gruman H. Tucker, care of Messrs. Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, 29 Cornhill. 
Cleveland, Ohio: A. H. Leece, care of Messrs. Ingham & Bragg, 217 Superior street. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: C. B. Ruee.es, care of Messrs. Geo. 8. Blanchard & Co., 59 South Fourth street. 
Pittsburg, Pa.: H. J. GourLey, 119 Wood street. Chicago: THos. CHARLEs, care of Hadley 
Brothers, 41 Madison st. St. Louis: Maptson Bascock, 708 and 710 Chestnut street. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas: R. 8, LEE. 








POTTER & HAMMOND'S 


. eFenmansny 





rages we Dy lem’ ; 


JHE PIONEER pYSTEM. 


It was the first in the country to arrange copies at the head of the page in a 
system according to the similarity of the formatiun of letters. 

It is the most original. 

Its analysis is by far the simplest. 

It is elegant in its style of handwriting. 

Its handwriting is best adapted to business purposes. 

Its engraving is perfection. 

The quality of paper is unexcelled. 

The books have more writing space than others. 

They are offered at terms which make their use more economical than that of 
others. 

They are especially adapted to those schools where the services of professional 
teachers of penmanship are not attainable. 

They can be supplied for introduction at about half the retail price of writing 
books, 

Samples will be furnished free on application to 


JAMES A. BOWEN, 
Agent COWPERTHWAITE & Co., Publishers, 
39 Brattle Street, Boston. 





4. 
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aunecticut State 2 
"7 { 


New BrITAIN, CONN. 





This Institution is now in successful operaton, with a large number of pupils. 
It is under the direction of the State Board of Education, and is strictly profes- 
sional in its designs,—aiming to prepare pupils, in t':e best possible manner, for the 
work of organizing, governing, and instructing the schools of the state. Thorough 
instruction is here given, first, in the branches of the study required to be taught 
in the public schools, and, second, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, must declare 
their full intention of teaching in the public schools of Connecticut, and must pass a 
satisfactory examination in Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and 
English Grammar. 

Examination for admission is held on Tvespay, the first day of each term, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

The present term, (which began Dec. 6th,) will close March 28. The Summer 
Term of 13 weeks, will open Tuesday, April 12, and close July 11. 


For Catalogue, address, at New Britain. 


I. N. CARLTON, Principal. 














ANNOUNCEMENT! 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO, Cincinnati, 


will Publish January 1st, 


The Eclectic Series of Geographies, 


By A. Von STEINWEHR. 
No. 1. THE PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated, 84pp., Small 4to. 
No.2. THEINTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Illus., 92 pp. Large 4to. 
No. 3. THE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated, 126pp., Large 4to. 
PRICES.—Primary GEOGRAPHY, 85 cts; INTERMEDITE, $1.60; ScHooL, $2.00. Single 
specimen copies by mail, post paid; Primary, 50 cts.; INTERMEDIATE, $1.00; SCHOOL, $1.20. 
Furnished for First Introduction—PRimMary, 45 cts. ; INTERMEDIATE, 90 cts. ; SCHOOL. 1.10. 
Descriptive circulars will be sent to any address on application. 
The Publishers regret that the publication of these Geographies. so frequentjy and anx- 
iously inquired for, has been delayed so long beyond the time announced ; they have endeavored, 
however, to materially add, the meanwhile, to the beauty, elegance and substantial value of 


_ Kidd’s Rhetorical Reader. 


For class drill and private instruction in Elocution. The selections and examples for illus- 
tration and drill, are NEW; many of them have never before appeared in any text book on the 
subject. 12mo., 384 pp. Retail price, $1.40. Single specimen copy for examination, $1.00. 
Furnished for first introduction at 80 cts. 


NEW Books. 


White’s Graded School Arithmetics. 


I. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Illustrated, l6mo., 144pp. 
II. INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. Illustrated, l6mo., 192. 
Ill. COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. Illustrated, 12mo., 342pp. 

Especially designed for Graded Schools; the only Series yet published which 
combines Mental and Written Arithmetic in a practical and philosophical manner. 

PRICES,.—Primary, 35 cts. ; INTERMEDIATE, 50 cts.; COMPLETE, $1.00. Single speci- 
men Copies—by mail post paid: Primary, 25 cts.; Intermediate, 35 cts.; Complete, 65 cts. 
Furnished in quantities for first introduction—Primary, 20 cts.; Intermediate, 25 cts. Com- 


plete Arithmetic, 50 cts. 
— 


THOMPSON & BOWLER’S 


Electic System of Penmanship. 
COPY-BOOKS, (12) Retail price, 15 cts. Furnished for introduction, 10 cts, 
WRITING-CARDS, 36 cards, 9x13 inches, in box. Something new. Retail price, $5.00. 

Furnished for introduction, $2.75. 

THE HAND-BOOK contains plan of instruction, a complete description and analysis of 
movement of the letters, and the substance of what is required in teaching penmanship. Re- 
tail, 60 cts. Single specimen copy for examination, 40 cts. 

THE EXERCISE-BOOK. Adapted to all grades and contains full directions and ex- 
planations. A little larger than the Copy-Books, so that the latter may be placed init. Re- 
tail, 15 cts. For introduction, 10 cts. 

acta es 

t Descriptive Circulars of any of the above Books furnished on application to 

the Publishers, Teachers and School Officers cordially invited to correspond. 


JOHN HOBBS, Corresponding Agent, 


AT 


CLARK & MAYNARD’S, 5 Barclay Street, New York. 
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A.§. Barnes & Co’s Newest Books 


The Story of the Rooks, 


—O— 


Little canes - Little Folks. |The —— of Common 


The Child s Speaker PENDE 


A Fourteen peaeead Course 


INDEPENDENT 
By Cuas. NORTHEND, A. M. Series of Readers. 


By J. Mapison Watson. 
IN FIVE NUMBERS, 
* Alternates of the 


| Thie beautiful, 
erie hype she 
nd practi pal cours se for Common! 


AUTHOR OF 
Little Speaker, Little Orator, 
National Orator, Entertaining) 
Dialogues,Teachers’s Assistant, 
etc. Published June 20, 1870: 


National Series.” 
bigger gy and Cheap 


the most available, 


An Entirely New Selection“ eae ble comeen 


FOR THE 


VERY YOUNGEST PUPILS, 


Price 60 cts., 


“Old Sausage Links,” 


om@an 
This epithet, — d oss in h- - ion, 
as become almost a term of 
often used playfully by ‘Ge ‘wormed 
friends of the *‘Diagram Grammar. 
Prof. Clark is just issuing an entirely 
new boo’ 


(] ark’ Normal Grammar, | 


Price $1, post-paid. 


post-paid. 


EMBRACING 


THE PERFECTED SYSTEM. 
with all the features of de tall that were 
objected to by the most 7 ing critic 


his older books 
JECTION ABLE, 


REMOVED OR MADE UNOB- 


“How to Teach Map 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS) 


not found in any other series extant. 


te The entire set, for examination, p 
ai 


| Two Dollars. 


| 
-, Smith’s Biymolegy, 


ABRIDC 

—o0- 
In response to many calls for a smaller 
jand ches aper manual on the plan of the 


| CELEBRATED 
| Complete Etymology, | 


By Wo. M. SmitH, 
The s 


same author has prepared a 


“(Condensed Etymology| 


For Common Schools. 
‘| Price 75 Cts. 


| 
| 
| 


j|ALL THE SCIENCES. 


at-| 


cot| “MONARCH OF ALL IT SURVEYS.” 


TR CHARLES DAVIES 


(plete his 


poner DE “LUXE. 


GEOLOGY, 


-. DoRMAN STEELE, A. Me. 
AUTHOR OF 14 WEEKS IN ‘ 


|By « 


Celebrated for Brevity, Lucidity, In- 
terest, Instruction, in rare degree. 


90,000 VOLUMES 
SOLD ALREADY, 





A NEW BOOK 


“DAVIES’ SURVEYING ” has been for 
lTWENTY- SIX YEARS the standard text- 
book, without material revision. The 
Pre »fessor fas now re-written, to com- 
* New Series”? and the labors of 
an untiring lifetime. 


DAVIES’ 
| New Surveying, 


Price $2.50, post-paid. 
pa <a 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED 


Peck’s New Mechanics. 


For Intermediate Classes 


—~O— 


embracing all the principal Derivations 


Drawing.” 





rom the 
—ON— Anglo Saxon, Welsh, . Prof. EDW., SEAR ] NG, 
JEROME ALLEN’S Gothic, French. Se ae 
Guae, atc, RAREVIRGILS ENEID 
0 N L Y : Y S T E M, German, Swedish, af 
Italian. Latin. -_ connate ATES 
BY A Danish, ee, Pgs Sitente pete we 
Fixed Unit of Measurement. Sepeniverenifes in aniat tacensilttiie 
—o— (Echoes from Foreign Capitals. 


Homer’s Iliad, 
With all the Great Features. 
To be published in a few mos. 


A Well of English Undefiled. 


—o— 
CLEVELAND’S COMPENDIUMS 
OF 


English Literature, 


IN FOUR VOLUMES, VIZ. 


Sent to any Teacher on receipt of| 


Stamp, FREE. Feench--German. 


| WORMAN’S 


CONVERSATION 


ae A4anpew ae 
alae coms 


Art iia 


Phe American Draw ing Book 


By J. G. Cuapman, N. A. 


For Schools and Private Students. 
A Mauual for the Amateur, and Basis 


of Stedy for A Professional Artist (1. “Echo de Paris,” OrjEnglish Literature, 
Adapted for Schools and Private Instruc- x J Bas ~ Do, of 19th, Century, 
tion. | French Ec ho, $1.25. American Literature, 
PRICE 86 lo ) " Echo.” Classica] Literature. 
$6. 2. Deutsches Echo,” or Price $2.50 Each. 


To be had of Dealers, or from the| German Echo, $1.25. 
Publishers, by mail, post-paid, on aie 
of price. 


Will hereafter be published by 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 





On an Entirely New Plan. 








Publishing Office, 111 & 113 William St., NV. Y. 











D. APPLETON & CO’S 
Dtandard Dehool Text Wooks. 
CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 





rt “ ’ ~ os rly . ae - 
TuE Best ! THe Cuearest ! THe Most Popunar! 
First Steps in Geography, $0 45 | New Physical Geography,(in Press,)$1 60 
New Primary Geography, 0 90 | Cornells’s High School Geography 
New Intermediate Geography, 1 50 and Atlas, (in Press.) 
New Grammar School Geography, 1 75 | Cornell’s Series of Outline Maps. 


These GEOGRAPHIES are Celebrated for their 


Philosophie Arrangement. Beauty and Accuracy of Maps. 
Gradual Progression. Consistency between Maps and Text. 
Presentation of Useful Facts. Precision in Statement. 
Absence of Useless Matter. Thoroughness and Completeness. 


Endorsed by the best teachers in the country, and used in the leading cities of the Union. 


QUACKENBOS’S ARITHMETICS. 





Primary Arithmetic, $0 30 | Practical Arithmetic, $1 00 
Mental Arithmetic, 0 45 | Key to Practical Arithmetic, 0 20 
Elementary Arithmetic, 0 50} Higher Arithmetic, (in Press.) 


SUPERIOR FEATURES. 
Full discussions of subjects omitted in other Treatises. 
Explanations of Commercial Usages. 
Exactness and clearness in Definitions and Rules. 
Extra attention to Business Matters, such as Taxes, Ipsurance, Securities, ete. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


By G, P. QuacKENBos, LL. D. 





First Book in Grammar, $0 50 | Philosophy, $1 75 
English Grammar. 1 00 | History of the United States, 1 75 
First Lessons in Composition, 0 90 | Elementary History of the United 
Composition and Rhetoric. 1 75 States, 0 75 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SERIES IN USE. 
’ 
HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES. 

Introductory Latin Book, #1 25 | Introduction to Latin Prose, $1 50 
Elements of Latin Grammar, 1 25 | First Greek Book, 1 50 
Latin Grammar, 1 50 | Cesar, 1 50 
Latin Reader, 1 50 | 


These books furnish a better course of Elementary Classical Instruction than can else- 
where be found in our Language, and they have obtained an UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY. 


{ae No other Series is so extensively used, and so universally commended. 


Youman’s First Book of Botany, - - - . $1 25 
Lookyer’s Elements of Astronomy, - - - - 1 60 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, 
WILLIAM HENSHAW, Agent for New England. 
AT LEE & SHEPARD’S BOOK STORE, 


No. 149 Washington Street, Boston. 








HENRY H. PECK, 


PUBLISHER, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


ookseller, St ationer 


AND 





Blank Book Manufacturer, 


No. 346 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Keeps constantly on hand all the various kinds of 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


USED IN THE CITY AND STATE. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


in every department of Literature. Public and Private Libraries are supplied on 
the most liberal terms, and correspondence is invited with 





ComMI?Trees, TEACHERS, PROFESSIONAL MEN AND Book 
Buyers GENERALLY. 


He has the largest and best selected stock of 


Holiday and Gift Books, 


to be found in New Haven. A handsome book is always a welcome present, and 
those desiring to give one to their friends as a Christmas or New Year’s token, will 
find no difficulty in making a selection. 





TEE BINDING ROOMS 
Are fitted up with the latest and best machinery and supplied with skillful and ex- 
perienced workmen. 
BINDING in any style, or after any desired pattern. 
MaGaztInes, PamMpPHLEts, Books, 
Music, Newspapers, CaraLoGcuss, Ere. 
Anp Biank Book Work, OF ALL KINDS. 


Special Terms to Teachers and Schools Committees. 





REMEMBER REMEMBER 


HENRY H. PECK, 


346 Chapel Street. 








ANDERSON’S HISTORIES HAVE BEEN ADOPTED, 
in whole or in part, by the Boards of Education of the following cities and towns, and are 
now used in their Public Schools. 


Rockford, I. 
Springfield, “ 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Cleveland, 
Sidney, 


New York City. Ohio 


Brooklyn, N.Y 
Troy, - 


Xenia. 


Charlestown. ** 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Utica, Columbus, Bloomington, * Boston, Mass 
Elmira, Marietta, Beloit, Wis. Cambridge, = 
Newburgh, Chillicothe, Whitewater, * Charlestown, 
Syracuse, Ashtabula, Detroit, Mich. Fitchburg, 
Rochester, Fremont, Jackson, sa Lawrence, 
Poughkeepsie, Lancaster, Monroe, Lynn, 
Westfield, Oberlin, Adrian, Brighton, 
Hudson, * Elyria, - Ann Arbor, Milford. 
Niagara Falls, * Providence, R. I Niles, Newton, 
Rome, Pawtucket, ~ Hudson Newburyport, 
Ogdensburg, Indianapolis, Ind Tecumseh, Lowell, 
Newark, A Richmond, Flint, * Salem, 

Jersey City. Logansport, Biddeford, Me. Springfield, 
Hoboken, : Wabash, : Saco, - North Adams, 
Elizabeth, 6 Kansas City, Mo. Waterville, Haverhill, 
Orange, Petersburg, Va Castine, < Taunton, 
Hudson City, 9 Alexandria, Burlington, Vt. Worcester, 
New Brunswick.” Georgetown, D. C. New Haven, Conn. Chelsea, 
Allegheny, Pa, Louisville, Ky. Waterbury, Fall River, 
Montrose, * Covington, Bridgeport. Plymouth, 
Corry, Chicago, Ill. Norwalk, Westfield, 
Erie, Freeport, New Britain, Northampton. 
Pittsburg. Pana, Des Moines, lowa New Bedford, 
Titneville, Peoria, Clinton, ™ Pittstield, 
Hyde Park, Dixon, Sioux City, = Chicopee, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Centralia, 


Iowa City, 








And in numerous other cities and towns in all parts of the country. Also in the 
State Normal School at : - - - - - Castine, Maine. 
- ’ . - - - Salem, Massachusetts. 
* - a . - - - - - Westfield, . 
" ” 6 “ - New Britain, Connecticut 
2m ieee - - - - - Oswego. New York. 
45 . Fredonia, zis 
- Potsdam, or 
- Trenton, New Jersey. 
* « . - - Whitewater. Wis. 
6 - - - ‘ - - - Kutztown, Pa. 
” 5 6 as - . - - Baltimore, Maryland. 
Normal Schvol at - - Lebanon, Ohio. 
“ oe Geneva, ree 
- Orwall, 
“ 68 ~~ - - - Chicago, linois. 
The Girls’ Normal College, - . - New York City. 
The College of the City of New York, - 
Rutger’s Female Colle: ge, - - 
Brooklyn Collegiate and P olyte 2c hnic Institute, - 
Packer Collegiate Institute,” - - - 
Abbott Female Academy, - - 
Wesleyan Seminary, - - - - 
Waterville Classical Institute,  - - 
Robinson Female Seminary, - 
W yers’ Scientific and Classical Institute, 
Baltimore Female College, 
Chicago Normal and High School, 
Missouri State University, - - - 
lowa State University, - - - ° 
Upper Iowa University, - . 
Agricultural C olle ve - - 


Brooklyn. 


Andover, Massachusetts 
Wilbraham, ‘ 
Waterville, Maine. 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 
West Chester, Pennsylv’a. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Columbia, Missouri 

lowa City, Lowa. 

Fayette, 


Kaneas State Manhattan, Kansas. 
Kalamazoo College - - Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Chickering Classic al and Scientific Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Western Female Se minary, - - - - Oxford, - 
Columbian College, - - Washington, D.C. 


Webster Collegiate Institute, - 

Lusher’s Coliseum Academy, - - 

Elmira Female College, ° . . - 
“Free Academy, - - - - 


And in 


Norfolk, Va. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Elmira, New York. 

“ Pr 


hundreds of other Colleges, Academies, Seminaries, and High Schoojs. 





Sample copies sent to Teachers for half price. Liberal 
terms for first introduction. 


From the Hon H. H. VAN DYCK, former Yuperintendent of Public Instruction for the State of New York. 

“* There is a directness, clearness, and conciseness in the statements, and an admirable method connected 
with the chronological and geographical features of the narrative, that commend these works to my judg- 
ment. To the instructor who aims at thoroughness in the knowledge imparted to his pupils, these books are 
certainly invaluable. I recommend them without reservation.” 


School Histories by John J. Anderson, A.M. 


1. Introductory School History of the United States. Illustrated 
with maps. 195 pp. lémo. Price 60 cents. 

This work, though arranged on the catechetical plan. may be read as a continuous nar- 
rative, the text having been fully written before the questions were prepared. IT 1s 
DESIGNED FOR CLASSES OF ADVANCED AS WELL AS LOWER GRADES, IN WHICH ONLY A VERY 
BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTRY FROM ITS DISCOVERY TO THE PRESENT 
TIME IS TAUGHT. 

Anderson's Histories can scarcely fail to prove acceptablo wherever practically tried.”—HENRY 
KIDDLE. Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 

2. Common School History of the United States. [lustrated with maps. 

—— 16mo. Price $1.00. ; 
his work is more catechetical than the preceding, since the answers are more inde- 
pendent of each other. DEsiIGNED FOR LARGK GRADED SCHOOLS. 

“ Anderson's Histories give the te acher Just the aid he needs to produce satisfactory gaat and I therefore 
give them my unqualified recommendation.” —J. W. BULKLEY, Supt. of Schools, Brookly 

3. Grammar School History of the United States, “With one series 
of maps showing the location of the places referred to; and another, beautifully colored, 
showing the progress of the country in its territorial acquisitions and political divisions. 
252 pp. 16mo. Price $1.20 

This work is on the narrative plan, with a set of questions for topical review at the end 
of the sections. IT WILL MEET ALL THE WANTS OF GRADED SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 

“For class-room instruction Anderson’s Histories are, we believe, superior to any vther works on the 
subject.”—Signed by 57 Principals of the New York City Grammar-Schools. 

_4. Pictorial School History of the United States, Fully illustrated 
with maps, portraits, vignettes, &c. 404pp. 12mo. Price $1.65. 

This work is also on the narrative plan, but more circumstantial in its statements than 
the preceding. DESIGNED FOR HIGH-SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 

* In point of method, clearness, and succinctness of narration, . regard this book as incomparably the best 
manual of the kind that has appeared. None but a practical and experienced teacher could have produced 
such a model class-book.”"—Revy. J. M. ANDERSON, Principal of Ohio Female College. 

*,* Each of the above-named works contains the Declaration of Independence, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. with questions and explanations ; and, in the Grammar-Schoot 
History, will also be found Washington’s Farewell Address. 

5. A Manual of General History. 419 Pp. 12mo. Price $2.00. Illustrated 
with beautifully colored maps, showing the changes in the political divisions of the world, 
and giving the location of important places. Various tables of chronology and contempora- 
neous eyents are also given, with a complete pronouncing index. DESIGNED FOR CLASSES OF 
ADVANCED GRADE. 

“IT have found it more complete, accurate, and judiciously —— than any work of its size I have seen 
in an experience of more than thirty years as a teacher of History.’ rof. N. B. WEBSTER, A.M., Principal of 
the Webster Institute, Norfolk, Va. 

6. A School History of England. 300 pp. 12mo. Price $1.60. Illus- 

trated with colored maps, showing the geographical changes in the country at different 
ee. Chronological and genealogical tables are given; also a complete pronouncing 
sndex DESIGNED FOR CLASSES OF ADVANCED GRADE. 

‘ Anderson’s Histories have the great excellence of brevity and clearness. We sbould select them in pref. 
erence to more bulky volumes.”’—Prof. W. P. ATKINSON, Cambridge, Mass. 

7. Anderson’s Bloss’s Ancient History. Illustrated with colored maps 
andachart. 445 pp. 12mo. Price $2.00. DESIGNED FOR CLASSES OF HIGH GRADE. 

“ Anderson's Bloss’s Ancient History comprises in scarcely more than 400 pages an intelligible outline of 
Ancient History, from the Creation of man to the Fali of the Roman Empire. It is the best text-buok in this 
department that has come under my notice. The style is clear, concise, and attractive. The work exhibits the 
same care in systematic arrangement and judicious collucation of related facts, which have commended hie 
series of United States Histories to the Intelligent teacher.”—Hon. A. E. RANKIN, Secretary of the Vermont 
Board of Education. 

One of the leading aims in ull of Anderson's Histories ts to connect the geography 
with the chronology. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Pustisuers, 
NEW YORK. 












































EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS, 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
No. 17 Milk Street, . ... BOSTON. 


(Girthplace cf Frantelin.) 





Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary. 

Worcester’s School Dictionaries. 

Hillard’s Reading Books. 

Worcester’s Spelling Books. 

Adams’s Spelling Book for Advanced Classes. 

Weber’s Universal History. 

Seavey’s Goodrich’s Hist. of the United States. 

Campbell’s Concise School History of the United 
States. 

Walton’s Arithmetics. 

Walton’s Arithmetical Tables. 

Farrar’s Problems. 

Hill’s Geometries. 

The Putnam Arithmetical Drill and Review 
Cards. 

Walton & Cogswell’s Arithmetical Charts for 
Oral Practice. 


AND OTHER VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Teachers and School Officers, and all others interested, are 
invited to correspond. Descriptive Catalogues, Circulars, and 
explanatory Pamphlets sent on application. 

(1) 




















NEW SERIES 


—. 


HILvarp’s Reapinc Books. 





“ The best series of reading books in the language.” 
J G. Wuittier. 





The Primer, or First Reader, . . . . . . Illustrated. 
The Second Reader, ....-.... . . Illustrated. 
The Third Reader,........... ; Illustrated. 
The Fourth Reader, ........ .. . . Illustrated. 
The Intermediate Reader, ..... . . . Illustrated. 
The Fifth Reader, With an original Treatice on Elocution, by Prof. 


° MARK Ba , of Yale College. 
The Sixth Reader, ree : 


These Reading Books have been introduced into most of 
the large cities and towns in New England, as well as New 
York City, Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C.; and exten- 
sively in the Western States. 


Ba~ We claim that thev are excelled by none. 
(2) 
































Wat.tron’s ARITHMETICAL WonrKs. 





WALTON’S 


NORMAL SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


This Series of Arithmetics consists of three books, viz.: 


The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic, 
The Intellectual Arithmetic, 


(Normal edition.) 


The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic, 


(Normal edition.) 


These books are called the Norma ArITHMETICs, because it is 
claimed that they present the subjects taught by a correct or 


NATURAL METHOD. 


They also abound in practical applications fresh from the 
actual business life of to-day. 

These Arithmetics are by the well-known author of Wal- 
ton’s Written Arithmetic, Dictation Exercises in Arithmetic, 
etc., etc. 

We believe these to be the very best Arithmetical Text- 
Books published, and challenge comparison. 

(3) 























HISTORIES. 





ist. 


GOODRICH’S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 
Re-written and brought down to the present time (1867). 
By Ws. H. Seravey, A. M.,, late Principal of the Girls’ 
High and Normal School, Boston. With Maps and Cuts. 
The History is divided into six Periods, distinguished (I.) for Discoveries, 
(II.) for Settlements, (III.) for Intercolonial Wars, (IV.) for the Revolution, 
(V.) for National Development, (VI.) the Great Rebellion. <A careful Analy- 
sis prepares the way for the logical and systematic study of each Period. 


2d. 


CONCISE HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 


Based, in part, upon Seavey’s Goodrich’s History, and 
about one half the size of the same, but sufficiently full 
for Grammar and District Schools. Brought down to 
1870. By L. J. Campsett. Handsomely illustrated 
with Cuts and Maps. 


3d. 
OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


From the Creation of the World to the Present Time. 
By Dr. Georcr Weser, Professor and Director of the 
High School, Heidelberg. 8vo, 595 pp. Revised edition, 
with Maps and Index of Proper Names pronounced. 

The English edition of this work was translated by Dr. M. Benr, Professor 
of German literature in Winchester College; and the American edition was 
prepared by Prof. Bowen, of Harvard College. This work has been received 
with favor, and has become the standard text-book in many of the colleges, 


academies, and high-schools in the United States. 
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WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 





Worcester’s Royal Quarto Dictionary. 


(lustrated.) 


Worcester's Comprehensive Dictionary. 
Worcester's Elementary Dictionary. 
Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. 


*““T have made constant use of Mr. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries since their 
first publication. His orthography 
and pronunciation represent, so far 


as I am aware, the most approved 





usage of our language. His defi- 






nitions seldom leave anything to 









desire.”— Hon. Epwarp Everett. 


THE STANDARD. 


Worcester’s Royal Quarto Dictionary (illustrated) is a 
massive volume of 1854 pages, and contains considerably more than one hun- 
dred thousand words in its vocabulary, with their pronunciation, definition, and 
etymology. 

Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. <A new edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Large 12mo. 612 pp. A convenient book for the 
Counting-room, the Study, or the Family Table. It is large enough for all 
ordinary purposes. 

Worcester’s Elementary Dictionary. <A _ new edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo. 400 pages. 

Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. <A new edition, revised 
and enlarged. 18mo. 384 pp. This Dictionary contains a vocabulary of the 
common and well-authorized words in the English language. It also contains 
vocabularies of Greek, Latin, Scripture, and Modern Geographical Names. 

Ked> Favorable terms made for introduction into schools. 
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Just Published by 
BREWER & TILESTON, 
17 Milk Street, Boston, 


Walton & Cogswell’s Arithmetical Charts, 


FOR ORAL PRACTICE IN SIMPLE NUMBERS. 
CHART I. 


Chart for Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication. 


(REDUCED SIZE.) 
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DIRECTIONS. 
ADDITION. 1—AwithB;BwithC,etc. 2—B with A; C with B, ete. 
3.—With H add each of the numbers from 2 to 12; 
SUBTRACTION.  1.—B less A; Bless C; D less C; Dless E; F less E; 
¢ Fless G. 2.—HI less each of the numbers from 
2 to 12, 


MULTIPLICATION. 1—BbyA;CbyB,etc. 2.—A byB;B byC, etc. 
3.—B xX A+C;C x B+D, ete. 











Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by G. A. WALTON & FRANCIS COGSWELL, in the Clerk's Office 
of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 


The Charts are four in number, but form only two tablets, one Chart being 
printed on each side of a tablet. The tablets are 3 feet by 2 feet 4 inches, and the 
figures are of sufficient size to be distinctly seen across any school-room. 
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MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
The Standard Geographical Series of America. 


The Series is SCIENTIFIC, PRACTICAL, INEXPEN- 
SIVE, and gives Universal Satisfaction. 
COMMON SCHOOL SERIES, 

MITCHELL’S NEW FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. A book for young he 


ginners. 72 pages. Retail price, 50 cents. 

MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Just the book for primary schools 
Twenty colored maps and one hundred fine engravings. 100"pages. Retail price, 80 cents. 

MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Accurate, concise, com- 
plete. Twenty-four copper-plate maps and one hundred beautiful engravings. 110 pages. 
Retail price, $1.80. 

HAND BOOK OF MAP DRAWING. containing ‘twenty-five maps and twenty-five 
construction figures; also, a model lesson on the United States by Peter Kream and Joun 
MICKLEBOROUGH, teachers in Cincinnati. Retail price, 80 cents. 


ADVANCED SERIES. 
MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. The’ most complete ever pub 


lished. Forty-four copper-plate maps and two hundred and thirty-three splendid illustrations. 
456 pages. Retail price, $2.50. 

MITCHELL’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Joun Brockiesry. A. M. Un 
hesitatingly pronounced the best Physical Geography ever published. Thirteen cepper-plate 
maps and two hundred artistic engravings. Retail price. $1.88. 

MITCHELL’S NEW ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Av entirely new edition, drawn 


from the best authors, ancient and modern. Retail price, $1.75. 
Mitchells New Outline Maps. 


Political and Physical combined. Beautifully and accurately colored. Accompanied by a 
Manual or Key. Price only $10.00. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


They form a thorough System of Geographical study. 

This system is complete and onginal. No borrowing from other series. 

This system presents both political and physical geography with equal prominence. 

This system has more of Geographical Science and Fact, and less of detail, than any 
other. 

The maps are eminently accurate, and the matter is logically arranged. 

All the books of the series are printed and engraved in the highest style of the art, and 
are substantially and durably bound. 

Correspondence of teachers and friends of education respectfully invited by the Publishers. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO0., Philadelphia. 





The above named Geographies are more extensively used in Connecticut than any other 
series. <A special edition of the NEW INTERMEDIATE is published called the ** Connecti- 
cut edition.” It contains a New Coprer-PLATE Map oF THE SraTE, and four pages of letter 
press in addition to the regular matter of the book. For special rates for a first supply, address : 


 B. Pack, 


P. 0. Box 198, New Haven, Conn. 





EATON’S MATHEMATICS. 


ATON’S PRimaRY ARITHMETIC. Beautifully illustrated and made attractive for 
heginners. 

EKATON’s INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. On a progressive plan, with numérous 
drill exercises for review. 

Kat@n’s ComMON ScuooL ARITHMETIC. A complete practical Arithmetic, full 
enough for all ordinary purposes. 

Eaton’s High Scnoo. AritumMetic. A thorough and exhaustive treatise for 
High Schools and Academies. 

EKAToN'’s ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Designed for beginners, and yet sufficiently 
full for the preparation of students for college. 


EATON’S ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. A short course of written Arithmetic for 
graded schocls and classes, that have not time to complete a larger work. 


EaTon’s GRAMMAR Scuoon. ARITHMETIC. Unites the Common School and High 
School Arithmetics, and is sometimes preferred where only one written Arithmetic 
is used. 

EaTon’s MATHEMATICAL Serres presents the latest and most improved methods of 
mathematical instruction, includmg a full and practical exposition of the METRIC 
System or WrIGHTs AND M«asurres, By H. A. Newton, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Yale College. 


From hundreds of testimonials in regard to the high character and successful 
working of Eaton’s series, the following are presented : 


From ProF. I. N. Cariton, A, M., Principal of State Normal School. New Britain, Conn. 
“I believe most filly in EFatcn’s Ariittmetics. The whole yaxrt-tp of. the books. is ex- 
act and scholarly, and thé more thoroughly one becomes acquainted with them, the better he 
will like them. . 

«From Hon. Jonn D. Pairzrick, Supt. of the Pubiic Schools of. Beston. 

“The use of Eaton's Arithmeties in all the grades of our public. schools, during the past 
four years, has only added new proofs of their excellence, The protracted and severe test 
to which they have been subjected in the school room has fully confirmed the opinion of their 
merits given by me previously. . 

From H. E. Sawyer, Esq., Principal of High School. and Supt. of Schools, Middletown, Conn. 

**Eaton’s Arithmetics have been used in the public schools in this city for nearly four years, 
and have given satisfaction generally to the teachers.” : 

: 4 From F, A. Brackett, Principal of Barnum School, Bridgeport. Conn. 

‘Ihave used Eaton's Series of Arithmetics in school the past year, and consider them 
superior. in many respeets, toany others published. 

From A. P. Marae, Esq., Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 

“Eaton's Common Schoo} Arithmeti¢ has been used in the schools of this city with geod 
success for several years. * * * Ido not know that it has a superior in the field which it 
covers, 

From Rey. Josep ANDERSON, Acting School Visitor, Waterbury, Conn. 

* Eaton’s Arithmetics have been in use in the city and town of Waterbury for more than 
two years. So far as I know the several yolumes have given entire satisfaction, wherever they 
have been faithfully used. f ; 

From Wa. Hosson,. Esq., Supt. of Schools, Saco, Me. } 

«Eaton's whole series has been adopted for use throughout the city. Our most experienced 
teachers speak of it in the highest terms,’’ : 

From Hon. T. W. BickneLL, Superintendent of Schools; Barrington, and Commissioner of 
Public Schools, State of. Rhode Island. 

** We have used Eatons Series of Arithmetics for three years in our public schools, and are 
prepared to speak of their merits in the highest. terms. .They are clear in the statemeut of 
rules, and in the explauation of principles. ‘The examples are new, modern and practical.” 

Eaton’s MATHEMATICAL SertEs is nsed wholly or in part. in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, Lynn, Cambridge, Lowell, New Bedford, Pittsfield, Bridgeport, Middletown, Meti- . 
den, New Haven, Norwich, New Britain, Stamford, Stonington, Waterbury; North Providence, 
Pawtucket, Newport, Dover, Biddeford, Saco; Rutland, Windsor, Barlington, Des Moines, 
Dubuque, and hundreds of other cities and towns of Connecticut. 


Descriptive Catalogue of above and other Educational Works sent, postage paid, on 
application, LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 
Correspondence solicited. Address the publishers, 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
(Suecessors to Taggard & Thompson.) 25 and 29 CORNEILL, BOSTON. 











